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EUROPE AND ASIA 


which has been going on through the whole of this week, differ 
so widely that it is difficult to form any clear judgement as to what 
the military effect of the operation has so far been, or even whether 
itis to be regarded as of purely local importance. That the Germans, 
who drove the Russians out of the Crimea and across the strait last 
year, are trying to do the same thing again (the Russians having 
restored their position in the interval) is plain. In such cases the 
initial advantage is normally with the assailant, who can choose his 
time and place, even though, as in this case, the element of complete 
surprise is absent. In such circumstances it is natural that in the 
first instance the defenders should yield ground. The question is 
how much ground the Russians at Kerch have yielded, and whether 
their long-prepared defence-line to the west of the town of Kerch 
has been pierced. The indications are that it has, and if the 
positions lost cannot be regained the consequences may be serious. 
The German claims in the matter of prisoners and captures of war 
material, the result, it is alleged, of the encirclement of large Russian 
forces, are formidable, but the Russian communiqué dismisses them 
summarily as false. The German declaration that the battle on the 


T HE Russian and the German reports of the battle at Kerch, 


‘Kerch peninsula has been decided syxgésts by implication that the 


Russians (who insist that the withdrawal has been orderly) have 
been able to make a stand, for the Germans’ object was clearly to 
drive the enemy into the sea or across it, and the only reason for 
stopping their victorious advance before that was achieved must be 
that they were compelled to stop it. The situation will no doubt 
be clarified within a day or two. Meanwhile the fact that the 
Russians are advancing at Kharkov is important. 


The Burma Campaign 

It is not easy to form a clear picture of the war in Burma owing 
to the movements of the Japanese from several directions and the 
diverging lines of retreat of the British and the Chinese. The British 
have for some time lost all contact with their Chinese allies, and 
have been retreating north-west up the Chindwin valley to the high 
mountain passes which separate Burma from India. Hard pressed, 
Without air support, and in greatly inferior numbers, the British 
force may be considered to have done well in keeping itself intact 
and extricating itself from a position in which the enemy hoped 
to annihilate it. In Delhi confidence that the force will reach India 
safely prevails. The main line of the Chinese retreat appeared 
to be north-east via the Burma Road. The Japanese army which 
attacked from the east and turned northward up the famous road was 


severely handled, though it is probable that it was only an advance 
guard that was compelled to retreat. But there is still a large 
concentration of Chinese far to the south, east of Mandalay, still 
undefeated and indeed aggressive, though it can have no sound 
communications or means of reinforcement. It remains to be seen 
whether it is capable of fighting its way north and linking up with 
the Chinese who have been engaged near the border. If not, its 
position is perilous in the extreme. The Japanese advance, north-west 
and north-east, has been disputed obstinately both by the British 
and the Chinese, but the enemy are now in possession of the greater 
part of Burma, and threatening India to the west and China to the 
north. But at least valuable time has been gained ‘or setting the 
defences of India in order and enabling the Chines *» concentrate 
against the threat to their rear. 


The French in Martinique 


The United States Government has consistently attempted to 
avoid an open breach with Vichy, and till recently has not thought 
it necessary to take measures to deal with the danger latent in the 
French colony of Martinique and the French warships which 
are sheltering there. But the domination of Vichy policy by the 
arch-traitor and tool of Germany, Laval, created a new situation. 
Hence the visit to Martinique of Admiral Hoover, commander of 
the Caribbean Sea Fleet, who has eNgag Gee in negotiations with 
Admiral Robert, the French High Commissioner, in regard to a 
problem which it is sought to localise. The American Government 
is not discussing the question formally with the Vichy Government— 
that is to say, with Laval. It has instead sent one Admiral to talk 
the matter over with another Admiral, the American representative 
being instructed to promise that the French flag will continue to 
fly in Martinique, Guadaloupe and French Guiana, and that Admiral 
Robert will continue to be the governing authority in the French 
Caribbean possessions, provided guarantees are given for the 
demobilising of the French ships and certain other measures 
necessary for Allied security. Vichy’s record in Syria and Indo- 
China showed the danger of leaving Martinique in a position to 
stab the Allies in the back at some moment that might seem 
opportune, and perhaps to release the warships for enemy use. It 
is now open to Vichy to overlook the unusual diplomatic procedure, 
and let Admiral Robert make a “local” agreement, or to invite the 
open breach which could scarcely fail to follow if America were 
obliged to seize Martinique as we have seized Madagascar. There 
will be no hesitation about that if the need arises. 
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The Defenders of Malta 


Lieut.-General Sir William Dobbie returned to England on 
Sunday from Malta, where as Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
he has been the organiser of a defence that has already had a 
profound influence on the history of His leadership and 
personality have sustained the splendid morale both of the men in 
the forces and the Malta during the last two years has 
provided a perfect example of the co-ordination of land, and 
a well-organised civilian population. Its 
like those ot General Mac- 
are able to arrive, and 


the war. 


civilians. 
sea 
air forces, supported by 
never been cut, 
COnvVoysS 


communications have 
Arthur in the Philippines ; 
under its protecting lee through the narrows of the Mediterranean. 
But it lies close to the Sicily, and it has been 
subject to the repeated batterings of the Luftwaffe, as well as the 
Italian air force. No other place in the world, with the possible 
exception of London, has received such severe and consistent 
hammering, and even London did not have to endure ‘t so long. 
It has been a thorn in the side to the enemy in his Mediterranean 
warfare. The losses inflicted on German aircraft, both by the 
marksmanship of the anti-aircraft guns and the fighters based on 
the island, have been a serious contribution to the weakening of 
the Luftwaffe. During last Saturday, Sunday and Monday no fewer 
This is fighting 


pass 


hostile shores of 


than 112 enemy aircraft were destroyed or damaged. 
on the Battle of Britain scale, when allowance is made for the size of 
the area threatened. Lord Gort, Sir William Dobbie’s successor, 
takes over while the battle at any moment may be resumed. He 
is, indeed, said to have been slightly wounded by a splinter on the 


day of his arrival. 


Poison Gas 

Mr. Churchill has the fullest backing of the 
warns Germany that if she uses poison gas against Russia we 
shall retaliate just as if she had used it against us. That warn- 
ing was necessary, for there is evidence from Russia of the 
accumulation of gas-bombs behind the front It is well that the 
Germans should know that though we shall never resort to this kind 
of war unless they start it we are prepared for the worst and have 
the means for carrying gas warfare against military objectives in 
If Hitler does indeed resort to this sort of attack it will 
be a sign of extreme desperation. He cannot hope by the use of 
gas to achieve surprise as-the Germans did in 1915. It is a weapon 
the use of which on a fighting front would indicate a defensive and 
offensive campaign, since an advancing army would not 
wish to march into gas-drenched country. In the front areas in a 
static campaign, too, the balance of advantage would be against 
him, since in central Russia in the summer the wind is more often 
from the east than the west, whereas in France, Flanders and 
Norway it is more often from the west. But if Hitler contemplates 
the use of gas for bombing far behind the lines, then it is we, with 
our increasing superiority in the air, who could do far more damage 
in the industrial towns of Germany than he could do here. Re- 
taliation would be a more complex question if, as there seems to be 
some ground for believing, the Germans have a gas which temporarily 
paralyses without permanently disabling. 


nation when he 


Germany. 


not an 


The Fuel Fiasco 

Whatever the inherent rights and wrongs of the fuel-rationing 
controversy, the Government have gained nothing in reputation by 
their handling of it. The Government spokesman in the House 
of Lords on Tuesday stated, with much reason, that a decision on the 
question must be taken without delay. The Government spokesman 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday announced that there 
would be no decision and no debate till after the Whitsun recess. 
It is not, clearly, that the Government questioned the general merits 
of the Beveridge scheme, but that the revolt of the Conservative 1922 
Committee had the effect of dissolving resolution into vacillation. 
That domestic fuel-consumption must be cut in order that the 
needs of the increasingly numerous new munition-factories may be 
fully supplied is common ground. What is required of any rationing- 
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scheme is that it be both effective and equitable ; a flat percentage. 
cut would penalise the very people who have been economising 
already. The Beveridge scheme would be as equitable as any plan 
could be, for its basis is that coal should go to every consumer accord. 
ing to his need. There is every reasor wu» believe it would also be 
But it would, of course, mean more coupons, which no 

So did clothes-rationing. So will the new chocolate- 
rationing. Fuel-rationing will be more complex, but a nation that can 
face blitzes can face fuel-coupons. If the Government can devise a 
better scheme than Sir William Beveridge’s, let it adopt that, put 
it to the House, with the Whips on, explain it lucidly to the country 
in wireless talks and newspaper announcements, and rid itself 
as soon as may be of the discredit of falling down over fuel. But 
it now proposes to tackle at the same time the organisation of the 
coal industry. What that means is not disclosed. 


effective. 
one likes. 


Britain’s Future Trade 

The representative industrialists who have been appointed by 
the Board of Trade to sit as a Central Committee of Export Groups 
have the duty of examining some of the problems which will con- 
front British exporters after the war. We say “some of the 
problems,” for it is certain that the whole problem can only be 
solved by major national policy dealing with all the issues involved 
and in co-Operation with foreign countries. It would be idle to 
imagine that minor modifications of our pre-war system would 
enable us to exist as a prosperous nation under the new conditions 
we have to meet. Our prosperity in the future as in the past will 
depend on our capacity to export. Already even before the war we 
were finding it difficult to pay for our imports, with exports pre- 
cariously maintained and “invisible” exports dwindling. After the 
war most of the dividends on our foreign investments will have 
vanished, and we shall not be able to count on the full recovery of 
our carrying trade. No policy based upon bargains with individual 
foreign countries will serve us. Nothing indeed can suffice but an 
increase of world trade based upon the higher standards of living of 
foreign countries, and the wise direction of our own production to 
enable us to take our share in the general increase. Our efforts must 
be directed to increasing the consuming capacity of countries which 
have been under-consumers in the past, and this presupposes co- 
operative planning with America and other countries and a generous 
conception of the producing and trading necessities of those who 
have been our rivals or dependants in the past. At home British 
industry has to plan the direction of its own industrial and exporting 
effort, and abroad the Government has to prepare for co-operation 
with countries which take an enlightened view of trade relations. 


The Old Churches of London 


In the rebuilding of London (and equally of the “ Baedeker ” cities 
ravaged by recent raids) the aim should be to strike a happy 
balance between the restoration of the old that can and deserves 
to be preserved and completely new building on sites that should 
be cleared. In an address at St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street, 
on Monday, the Archbishop of Canterbury suggested that the 
designs should give “the greatest prominence and dignity to those 
places which are the symbols of the common life.” In considering 
the claims of each of the many churches in London that have been 
destroyed or severely damaged a difficult choice will often present 
itself. Even some of the Wren churches in the City may occasion 
doubts when a decision has to be made. The fifteenth annual 
report of the Chelsea Society, dealing with the future of Chelsea 
Old Church, shows how strong in some cases is the claim for 
preservation and restoration. Pointing out that no English village 
church was ever so charged with famous memories, the report goes 
on to show that when the debris caused by the explosion was 
removed it was found that much of intrinsic interest remained 
intact, and much that had fallen was capable of being replaced. 
Of 83 monuments and wall tablets, ali but nine have been recovered. 
Here there seems to be a strong case for the respectful restoration 
of a building that had intrinsic artistic as well as historical interest. 
But in many cases a decision will be more difficult, when the claims 
of antiquity have to be weighed against insistent modern needs. 
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THE 


PEACE AND 


EVERAL Ministers, notably Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden and 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, have within the last few days been 
making statements which admirably complement one another 
m the subject of the war and the peace. From them emerges 
iat least the outline of a policy, and the outline of a policy is 
gmething we have been needing badly for some time. The 
Prime Minister dealt more with war than peace, the Foreign 
Secretary more with peace than war. Both of them had some- 
thing to say that directly concerns the German people. The 
individual German’s responsibility for the crimes of his Nazi 
lers against humanity is not a relevant question ; there is no 
means of gauging the present temper of Germany. But Germany, 
whatever its sentiments, can be told ;lainly what fate awaits 
itas long as the war continues and the conditions that must be 
fulfilled before any peace is possible. That information was 
given it on Saturday and Sunday. The country on which Goering 
wore no bombs should fall unavenged is being subjected almost 
sightly to air-offensives such as the world has never known. 
ts defences are powerless, its revenge-raids on English cathedral 
dities are no more than a demonstration of impotence to reply 
in kind. The offensive will continue and it will grow. Soon 
American squadrons will be taking off with British from the 
xrodromes of England. Every industrial city, said the Prime 
Minister, would be a target, and if the workers desired safety 
they would forsake the cities. It is terrible, it is horrible, but 
it is war, and there is ground for believing it may be the 
wiftest way to end the war. 

But before that end comes Hitler must make one more 
desperate throw. Whether or not the attack on the Kerch peninsula 
this week marks the long-delayed opening of the spring offensive, 
a struggle as bitter as last summer’s on the Russian front is 
inevitable. So. far, according to Mr. Churchill, at least 
2,000,000 Germans have fallen there, and the Russian losses 
may be greater. But Russia’s power of replacement is vastly 
greater than Hitler’s, and the confidence that reigns throughout 
the Soviet Union seems well-grounded. We are giving, and 
must give, Russia every possible support. Even more than we 
we doing already must be done, but neither here nor in Moscow 
must the extent of our present help be underrated. We are 
keeping the seas, and by our blockade robbing Germany of raw 
materials she urgently needs for her war-industries, we are 
sending through the perils of the Arctic storms a ceaseless stream 
af aeroplanes and tanks for Russia’s armies, we are by our 
ceaseless bombing of Germany’s industrial plants inflicting in a 
night more military damage than a substantial expeditionary 
force could do in a week. There will be an expeditionary force, 
launched at the right spot at the right moment; Mr. Churchill 
left no doubt about that in his hearers’ minds. He made skilful 
use of the popular demand for such a move. But even the most 
restive advocate of another front (to say “a second” is to forget 
how many exist already) must consent to leave the where and 
the when to the Cabinet and its advisers. 

And some day, this year or next or even later, the war will end. 
What then? Mr. Churchill has never dealt much in answers 
to that question. His first concern, as befits the leader of a 
War Cabinet and the Minister of Defence, is with winning the 
war. If, as Mr. Eden’s Edinburgh speech last week suggests, 
discussion of peace-conditions is to be left primarily to the 
Foreign Secretary, that is a very proper and rational division of 
functions. It is necessary for Sir William Jowitt, and perhaps 
Lord Portal, to concern themselves to some extent with the 
international field, for international and national issues affect one 
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another at every turn. But the first authority on the broad 
principles of the terms of peace should be the Foreign Secretary, 
and Mr. Eden showed himself last week a completely competent 
spokesman for the nation. There are limits, of course, to the 
authority of any national spokesman, for peace-terms will be 
decided in the last resort by the United Nations, not by one 
of them alone, and though there will certainly be agreement on 
fundamentals, identity of view may well not be established on 
every detail; in such cases, which can be dealt with as they 
arise, there must be reasonable compromise. The first question 
of all is the treatment of a defeated Germany. The more 
complete the agreement that can be reached on that the better, 
for realisation of what the United Nations’ policy is may directly, 
if not immediately, affect Germany’s decision regarding the pro- 
longation of resistance. For that reason such indications as have 
been given by Mr. Eden and others of what the Allied policy is 
assume particular importance. 

The first and essential article is that the United Nations, 
as the Foreign Secretary put it, are determined to have no truck 
of any kind with Hitler or the Nazi-régime. That is basic. If, 
therefore (to quote Mr. Eden further), any section of the German 
people really desire a return to a German State based on normal 
respect for law and the rights of the individual, their only hope 
of creating belief in their bona fides is to rid themselves of the 
present régime ; the difficulty of doing that while the Gestapo 
exists is manifest, but there is no other way. But what then? 
we may reasonably ask, and so may the Germans. Unless indeed 
the Germans get an answer that leads them to believe there will 
still be something to live for they may well enough feel they 
have no choice but to go on fighting to the death. The answer 
Mr. Morrison, following the implications of the Atlantic Charter, 
gave on Tuesday strikes a just balance between sentimental leniency 
and impolitic penalisation. It reduces itself to four points: 
the complete defeat of Germany and the destruction of Nazism ; 
a peace of justice, with equal opportunities for all ; the policing 
of the world by the United Nations for an interim period ; the 
creation (or restoration) of an international organisation, with 
sufficient force at its disposal to quench the first sparks of national 
belligerence anywhere. War is not exorcised, nor peace 
established, by well-turned formulas, but here is a programme 
which no one: who accepts the Atlantic Charter can well reject. 
We are not asked to take Germany to our bosoms when peace is 
signed. There will be little impulse to do that anywhere. The 
Russian Ilya Ehrenburg, in writing that “the German soldier 
with a rifle in his hand is not a human being but a Fascist, and 
we hate him, though if he lays his rifle down we shall not touch 
him,” is enunciating a twofold principle which will find its 
application for some time after peace is made. 

Peace with Germany is the essential, and a Germany that 
accepts peace must be compelled to keep it. That is the 
basis of world-peace, for no other nation would take the 
initiative in breaking international harmony. But peace in 
the broad sense, as Mr. Eden so necessarily pointed out, is 
no simple thing that can be constructed in a day, nor even in a 
six-months’ conference. Brick by brick the great edifice of a 
peaceful and prosperous world must be built up again from the 
dust to which it has been razed. The task is immense but not 
impossible. It will impose sacrifices still on those who may 
think the war had laid on them sacrifices enough. There will 
be starving nations to be fed, and those nations that are not 
starving must bear the burden. Homes must be reconstructed, 
in Poland, in Holland, in Belgium, in China, in Russia, in Greece, 
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by the million, and those who still have homes to live in must 
lend their succour. For us in this country the first concern may 
be to ensure a tolerable minimum standard of life for everyone. 
(An example of one method of achieving that, and of the cost its 
adoption would involve, is supplied in an article on Family 


Allowances on another page. But we cannot ignore 
the need of such a siandard in other countries where 
it can never be attained without our help. Humanitarianism 


equally does self-interest, for we shall 


A 


CONVERSATION about Turkey with one of the few English- 
A men who really knows and understands that increasingly 
important country has raised the question whether we are doing full 
justice to an ally whose attitude towards us has throughout the war 
been beyond reproach. So officially has ours to her, and we have sup- 
plied Turkey with commodities of one kind and another, including 
warships, which we should have been glad enough to keep for our- 
selves ; the delivery of a new submarine was recorded only this week. 
But the Turks see and hear us speculating about contingencies which 
ought to be ruled out altogether. Can we rely on Turkey? Will von 
Papen get round the Turkish Foreign Office? Von Papen, I am 
assured, is as completely and accurately sized up, and as cordially 
disliked, in Turkey as everywhere else where he has conducted his 
consistently unsuccessful missions. And as for Turkey standing firm, 
if she did that in 1940 after Dunkirk, when the Battle of France had 
been lost and the Battle of Britain not yet fought, what reason has she 
for yielding an inch today? There are no ‘ Goeben’ and ‘ Breslau’ 
lying off Stamboul, with their guns trained shorewards, as there were 
in 1914. There seems no doubt, in fact, that, as it was put to me, 
the first German that puts his nose across the Turkish frontier will 
get it badly knocked. On every ground we shali be wise to show 
that we take that for granted, and that we appreciate to the full the 
services a friendly but technically neutral Turkey is doing us. 

* * * * 


points to that, but so 


Censoriousness is not a quality I want to cultivate, but sound 
journalistic practice is so important a thing that serious departures 
from it ought at least to be discussed. What I have immediately 
in mind is a strange action by a London evening paper this week. 
The paper in question, having made a belated discovery 
of a booklet by Major Victor Cazalet, M.P. (which I read myself 
weeks of which only 300 copies were printed for private 
circulation, has thought fit to quote from it at some length in its 
“Diary” column, choosing passages which, while perfectly proper 
in a private publication, Major Cazalet would obviously never have 
dreamed of writing for general publication, and which certainly 
ought not to be given general publicity now. The quotations are 
prefaced by the plain admission that the book “was intended for 
private circulation ” and supplemented by criticism of Major Cazalet 
for writing what the paper saw fit to quote. It is important to 
establish whether this is legitimate journalism or not. I submit that 
it is not. If some authoritative body decides otherwise I shall be 
very ready to apologise to the paper concerned. 

* * * > 


ago), 


Another passing comment on journalistic methods. Three war 
correspondents escaped from Burma while there was still a gap 
through the Japanese lines and reached India by land after an 
incredible twelve days’ journey in an American “ jeep,” a squat and 
singular form of army-lorry. One of them, William Munday, of the 
News Chronicle, describes how he made ‘the journey with the other 
two, Dan de Luce and Darrell Berrigan, both Americans ; he employs 
the plural “we ” throughout. Not so Mr. de Luce, the Associated 
Press correspondent, whose story appeared in Wednesday’s Daily 
Mail. It is an epic with a single hero. “I left the bomb-mangled 
town of Schwebo.” “I drove a wounded British captain into 
Assam.” “I got my jeep ferried.” “I was digging my stalled jeep 
out of the mud with my hands.” Up-to-date journalism, I suppose— 
but I prefer Munday’s way. 
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still need to sell in world-markets, and those below the sub 
sistence-level cannot buy. It is a limitless vista that the prospeg 
of peace opens up. In some respects the blasting hand of 
will leave an undying mark on this generation. But the wo 
may still be a better place than it has ever been, if person 
comfort is not to be the only criterion. The reward of imm 
diate renunciations to which we can well school ourselves m 
be a new outlook for humanity. So, and only so, should 
idea of peace be conceived. 
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Americans are a good deal concerned about snobbery and clay 
distinctions in this country and the extent to which these vig 
have yielded to democratisation under war-conditions. The med 
restriction order ought to do something to reassure them (thougl 
not many Americans lunch or dine for §s. when they come 
London). There is no doubt that the order is good in itself. Auster 
can no doubt become a fetish, but plain living befits the times, an 
though no vast amount of money in the aggregate may be spent ¢ 
meals in the West End of London (and in other places) the kno 
ledge that some people are dining at {£1 or more a head while othe 
people who are serving the country as well or better never rig? 
above their base rations does produce the dissatisfaction which 
consciousness of inequality breeds. The various extra charges st 
permitted will keep a considerable inequality alive, but at any 
extremes will have drawn considerably nearer together, and tk 
return of hospitality received will not impose on modest purses 
strain which pride dictates but prudence would veto. A lot of rm 
“morale” is tied up in all this. 

* * * * 


There will be general sympathy with Lord Beaverbrook in 
destruction of his Leatherhead house by fire. It is stated, I see, th 
“the Bonar Law papers bequeathed by Bonar Law to Lord Beave 
brook are safe.” There is, it may be assumed, unpublished matter q 
some interest here. Of the biographies of Prime Ministers and othe 
leading political figures of the last two or three decades one is ¢ 


spicuously missing. That is Mr. Bonar Law’s. His 
Mr. Richard Law, was working on the book several y 
ago, but he could not get far without access to the pa 


which Lord Beaverbrook holds, and that access, I believe I am right, 
in saving, was not forthcoming. How matters stand today regardim 
that I do not know. In any case, Mr. Law, who is now Unde 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, is no doubt too much occupied for 
moment to write biographies. 

- * * * 
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Mr. Brendan Bracken has achieved something very considerabg’™ * 


in persuading Mr. Harold Butler, the former Director of the Inter = 
national Labour Office, to go to America as head of the Britigf'°™ 
Information organisation there. The need for someone of mq="8° 


first rank to put that essential machine in order has been appa _— 
for some time, and no better appointment than that of Mr. Bu ap 
can be imagined. He knows America well, he is an admirabkf As f 


speaker, quiet and convincing, and having been in this country—apiites 
Regional Commissioner, as Warden of Nuffield College, and morgavasio 
recently as collaborator with Sir William Jowitt in the preparatiogifong: 
of reconstruction plans, since war began—he will be able to tdpquadr 
Americans what they seem to want to know most, the extent wptaker 
which the social structure of this country is being modified by thyreat s 
war. His advent will substantially and most opportunely strengtheplpane 
the personnel of the British Embassy at Washington. ay it 
pear 
0 sugg 

“He read a letter from Mr. Edward Hulton, who said that if tipiteg 
discrimination against his paper Picture Post was not removed thetlhigns p 
must be a demand for the resignation of Mr. Brendan Bracken’ Iipnyil. 
Ridiculously inadequate. Nothing less than the elimination of Ufgteryi, 
Prime Minister could meet the case. If ideal justice prevailed & poke | 
rest of the Cabinet would go too. JANUS. Bhat th 


* * * * 
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of immafHE naval battle in the Coral Sea throws a new light on the 

Ives mal Possible development of the war in the Far East. We are 

rould ppeuently urged not to underrate the strength of Japan, and it is 
ry difficult to see how anyone can. She appears to be almost every- 
here Victorious, five months after the attack upon Pearl Harbour. 
ke has swept the European nations out of the south-west of the 
yific, and is at present engaged in winding up the campaign in 
wrma. The fact that, at this moment, this is not developing ac- 

; . [eding to plan does not disturb the argument, since it remains 

_ oe ppossible to understand how Chiang Kai-shek could have refrained 

_— Mes * intervening in Burma before if he is capable of attacking 

he = cessfully now. The strength of Japan is recognised ; but it is of 

| TOUR least equal importance to remember the principle upon which it is 

— . It is sea-power. She is in a very similar position to Britain, 

Auster island power which has stretched its tentacles over a great area 

MES, virtue of its dominating position on the sea. Destroy this position 

bags “God collapse must follow in either case. 

va a Japan may think to escape that development by building up a 

ever pgpmt connected area on the Asiatic Continent. Already she holds 


which # south-eastern peninsula up to the borders of Indo-China, and 
probably has good hope of extending this block westward to 


poe ; borders of India. She may even plan to connect this vast 
and ty territory with the China she already holds. But that might 
purses mtail big operations at a time when she must be expected to adapt 
st of reget Plans to those of the Axis; and, in any case, it would not 

fmlly advantage her. Even if Chiang Kai-shek should be unable 

pcheck the development of the invasion of China from the south, 

yan would still be cut off from the mainland ; immediately Allied 
k in the-power proved capable of severing her sea-communications she 
see, thifuld be doomed. Her position is irrevocably wedded to sea-power 
| Beaverind she must stand or fall by it. In proportion as it is unstably 


matter @istablished, the whole of her conquests are unstable. 


nd othel j; is because this is and must be the case that the battle of the 
f JS Cioral Sea is instructive and important ; but it is far from easy to 
lis Stfsderstand what exactly occurred. The battle clearly falls into two 
al Yyeilfurs, and in neither of them is there any evident suggestion of the 
P8PHovasion of Australia, or for that matter of any other place. If we 
am Tiemine the official Washington reports they nowhere definitely 
ecardimy taim that any transports were sunk. The wording suggests that it 
v "7 impossible to say whether the four vessels sunk or damaged 
d for ¢ transports or cargo vessels. That they were some sort of 
upply ships seems the more probable, since two were sunk, and it 
salmost impossible to be in doubt when a transport sinks. More- 
siderable’ What sort of an expedition is it that is sent out with an escort 
1e Inte’ Oly two light cruisers, a seaplane-tender, a few destroyers, four 
. Briigg@mboats and a few supply ships? On the 4th, when the first 
. of ysagement took place, that seems to have been the total force, since 
appares” Japanese do not claim even to have damaged any Allied ships on 


- Buti day. 

imirabkf As far as one can see, this small force was attacked by the United 
Sates task-force and wiped out. But it has no semblance of an 
avasion-fleet. Such an expedition would be larger and much 
paratiaptonger. It was only three days later that a stronger Japanese 
» to tdpquadron appeared on the scene. The news of the disaster to the 
xtent mpeaaker force had presumably been heard, and a powerful squadron 
i by meprent south to exact retribution. This squadron “caught ”—the 
-engthes apanese report—the Allied force on the 6th, and on the following 
hy it gave battle. As all its claims have been denied it, too, 
pears to have met an evil fate ; and the claims can only be taken 
__ fosuggest that the force which defeated it was very powerful. The 
at if thinited States is much more chary of publishing news of the opera- 
ed thetlions of its armed forces than would. be tolerated here ; but the 
racke@ Heails are evidently known in Japan. This can be gathered from an 
n of Dehaterview given by Admiral Takahashi in Tokyo on Saturday. He 
iled Mvoke of “the idiotic formation of the Allied warships,” and said 
ANUS, 


ntry 
id mo 
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tut the Allies had operated in a widely extended formation whereas’ 
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THE CORAL SEA BATTLE 


By STRATEGICUS 


in a naval battle nothing could be done “ unless the ships worked in 
close formation or fought in a symmetrical group.” 

This interview is extremely instructive. The Germans at one 
point in their offensive complained about the Russians being unfair 
when they could not persuade them to accept defeat according to 
established convention. The Japanese admiral makes an advance 
upon that by suggesting that the American commander did not know 
how to fight. The obvious inference is that he fought on lines 
that were new to the Japanese ; and it has seemed certain from the 
beginning of the Japanese attack that they will begin to waver as 
soon as they are made to conform to conditions which they have 
not had an opportunity of studying previously. That the Americans 
fought on lines which they had practised in manoeuvres seems clear 
on other grounds. The make-up of the task-force, a purely ad hoc 
squadron, clearly suggests the same conclusion. Function must flow 
from structure ; and no one can doubt that they are working upon 
the right lines. The task-force was a carefully balanced squadron 
which had worked together before and in which the role of each 
unit was clearly known and decisively followed. 

Moreover, it seems to be clear that the operation was not defen- 
sive but offensive. It was not, in fact, the Japanese squadron which 
caught the American but vice versa. The American squadron 
appears to have sought out the Japanese expedition and inflicted 
heavy punishment upon a hitherto uniformly successful navy. The 
fact that always before it has engaged in superior strength does not 
detract from its record. It is the part of generalship to concentrate 
superior strength at the decisive spot ; and even when we recognise 
that the conditions almost compelled us to be inferior there is no 
convincing explanation of our present success. We have not recently 
received a great accession of strength. On the contrary, we are the 
weaker for the losses we have suffered. 


There is, of course, the danger that we should exaggerate the 
importance of the incident. The battle was not as great as at least 
one other engagement in the war. It has no sort of comparison with 
several engagements of the last war. But it is the first time that 
an Allied squadron has sought out a Japanese force, bewildered its 
commander, destroyed one part of his command completely and 
inflicted heavily disproportionate loss on the whole. 


It does not seem likely that the expedition had any immediate 
bearing upon the invasion of Australia. The logic of the situation 
appears to require that Japan should attack in that quarter, since she 
must be more than ever convinced by this action of the peril of 
allowing a strong base to be established there. But there is no 
evidence that has been published here that in any way suggests the 
imminence of invasion ; and it is clear that even Japan cannot invade 
everywhere. If, however, she does intend to invade there is the 
greater compulsion upon her to redress the position created by this 
victory. It seems that apart from carriers she engaged no capital 
ships. Her battle fleet has remained invisible. It is credibly reported 
that she had a squadron containing battleships in the Indian Ocean 
before the attack upon Colombo. She may decide that the time has 
come to venture them in battle. But now she must recognise that 
the issue is not the foregone conclusion that it would have been 
reckoned before the battle of the Coral Sea. 


The episode remains full of encouragement, whatever role it is 
destined to play in the main picture of the war. Sooner or later the 
Allied fleets will challenge and defeat the Japanese. Impatience 
tempts us to think that the time has already come. That can hardly 
be the case. The American no more than the Japanese battle-fleet 
has been seen, much less engaged ; and it is more probable that the 
bulk of the fighting will be carried out by task-forces and proceed by 
way of attrition. The Coral Sea battle, however, suggests that with 
a reasonably fair chance the American admiral in this area will give 
a very good account of himself against any odds that Japan feels it 
safe to concentrate against him. For, of course, there are dangers as 
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well as advantages in risking the Japanese battleships so far away 
from their main base before the main American battle-fleet has been 
defeated. 

The immediate outlook is lightened ; but it would be absurd to 
think that Japan will now abandon whatever plan she was engaged 
in before. She will merely proceed more cautiously. Even if she 
at present contemplates no more than the preparation for an ultimate 
invasion of Australia, or the effecting an insurance against attack by 
the extension of her power towards the south, she must recognise 


POVERTY AND FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE 


N the White Paper on Family Allowances issued last week by 
I the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the cost of alternative schemes 
is estimated. The gross cost of a comprehensive scheme, covering 
all families irrespective of their income, and providing an allowance 
of ss. a week in respect of all children up to fifteen years old, or 
later if they are still at school, is calculated at £132 million annually. 
The gross cost would be reduced to £58 million, if the first 
child was ineligible for an allowance, and to £23 million if allow- 
ances were paid only in respect of children in excess of two in a 
family. It is tentatively estimated that the net cost, t.e., the cost 
after allowing for allowances already being paid out of national 
funds under different social insurance schemes (unemployment 
insurance, &c.), and for income-tax rebates at present rates, would 
be, for the all-children scheme, about £64 million after the first year. 

It is not possible in a short article to discuss the various alterna- 
tive schemes referred to in the White Paper. I must confine 
myself to indicating the one which I think should be adopted, and 
stating my reasons for doing so. I advocate an all-in scheme, paid 
for by the State, and giving an allowance of 5s. weekly to all 
children up to fifteen years old, or later if they are still at school, 
and costing £64 million net. If this is held to be financially impos- 
sible or undesirable, the only variation I should make would be 
to limit the allowances to all children in excess of one in a 
family. That would reduce the cost to £58 million gross, and 
probably about £39 million net. 

It is an essential condition of any successful scheme that the 
whole cost shall be borne by the National Exchequer. There are only 
two practicable alternatives to this—either for the cost to be shared 
by the State, employers and workers, or else by the State and 
employers only. The workers will object, and with reason, to both 
these alternatives. If they are asked to contribute to the cost, as 
they do for sickness and unemployment benefits, they will point 
out that there is a fundamental difference between these schemes 
and a scheme for giving family allowances. Every worker is liable 
to become ill, or unemployed, at any time, and therefore to qualify 
for insurance benefits, but only about 4o per cent. of the adult male 
workers, at any one time, have dependent children. Some of them 
will never have or have never had children, and these will strongly 
resent having to pay insurance premiums week by week, during 
the whole of their working lives, for benefits from which they 
will never draw any advantage. Women in industry, the vast 
majority of whom are unmarried, will also strongly object to 
having to pay insurance premiums for allowances in respect of 
children who may never be born to them. 

Workers will also object to a proposal that employers should be 
compelled to contribute to the cost of family allowances. The 
trade unions have shown by their past attitude that they fear that 
such allowances will tend to keep wages down. So long as the 
whole cost is borne by the State, I am confident that such fears are 
unfounded, but there would be some logical ground for them if the 
employers’ costs of production, and, therefore, their ability to raise 
wages, were affected by compulsory payments. 

Undoubtedly, if the whole cost of a national scheme of family 
allowances is to fall on the State the burden will be a heavy one. 
Can we afford it? We certainly must afford it if we are serious 
in our determination to abolish the poverty due to inadequate income, 
for without family allowances it cannot be abolished. Some think 





that every mile of advance will be challenged. The establishmen 
of a base at Deboyne in the Louisiade Islands would fit into eithe 
plan ; but the transports mentioned on Tuesday were attacked jp 
the neighbourhood of the Solomons, the group lying to the north 
Meanwhile the reinforcement of Australia proceeds steadily. The 
air attacks upon possible invasion-bases are almost incessant. But 
we can see, once again, that what has mainly secured the safety of 
Britain is her fleet, and it is from that point of view that the succes 
of the Coral Sea action must be viewed. 


it can be abolished by raising wages. Jt cannot. I do not claim 
that the economic condition of the workers in York is exacth 
typical of that of urban workers throughout England, but careful 
consideration of available facts convinces me that they ar2 not signi- 
ficantly worse (indeed, I suspect that they are better) than the 
average conditions in British towns. In York in 1936 I found tha 
31 per cent. of the working-class population were living below ; 
very stringent poverty line. Forty-three per cent. of the working. 
class children under 14 were living in poverty. Over one-half of 
those born during the year in which I was making my investiga 
tion were born into families living below the poverty-line. | 
estimated that 47 per cent. of the children born would live in 
poverty for five years or more, and 314 per cent. for ten years or 
more. Of course, this means that not only the children, but al 
members of the families to which they belong, will be in poverty 
for those periods. Moreover, a large proportion of the children 
themselves will pass through another period of poverty, longer a 
shorter, when they grow up and have children of their own. And 
so we see that until a scheme of family allowances comes into force 
a very large proportion of working-class children will continue t 
suffer from poverty during the formative period of childhood, and: 
large proportion of working-class mothers will be in poverty during 
the years when they are bearing children. 

Almost one-third of the poverty in York was due to inadequat 
wages of workers in regular employment—not necessarily low wages 
but wages which were inadequate having regard to the number ¢ 
children to be supported. To abolish the poverty due to inadequat 
wages by means of wage increases alone would have called for: 
statutory minimum wage so high as to dislocate industry completely 
resulting in an enormous increase in the volume of unemployment 
Even a minimum wage for adult male workers of 63s. (equivalent t 
about 85s. to-day) would have abolished about only 83 per cent. ¢ 
the poverty. Moreover, it must be remembered that raising wage 
now below the minimum would involve raising many of those nov 
above it, in order to maintain a suitable gradation of wages according 
to the value of the services rendered. 

But if it would be impracticable to abolish poverty merely bj 
increasing wages, it would not, on the other hand, be wise to seek t 
abolish it by means of family allowances alone. In York an allow 
ance of §s. weekly in respect of every child would have abolished 
only 72} per cent. of the poverty due to inadequate wages 
The right course to adopt is to fix a statutory minimum wage 3 
as high a figure as industry can afford, and to grant family allowance 
in addition. An allowance of 5s. weekly in respect of all childret 
under 15, and a minimum wage of 45s., would have abolished & 
per cent. of the poverty in York due to inadequate wages. With: 
minimum wage of §0s., 96.3 per cent. of it would have beet 
abolished. If allowances were paid in respect of all children it 
excess of one in a family. a minimum wage of 45s. would hav 
abolished 64 per cent., and one of sos. (equivalent in value to abou 
68s. today) would have abolished 88} per cent. of the poverty 
which percentage would have been raised to 95 per cent. with é 
minimum wage of §3s. 

It must, of course, be remembered that an allowance of ‘5s. if 
1936 would be equivalent to one of about 6s. rod. to-day, but! 
think advocates of family allowances should content themselves fot 


the time being with asking for 5s. only. The future value d 
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money cannot be foretold, and it would be illogical to insist on a 
figure which might be just the right one today, and wrong in a 
few months’ time. The important thing is to get the principle of 
family allowances adopted. The exact amount of the allowance 
can easily be altered subsequently if necessary. 

No measure of social reform is more urgently called for than a 
comprehensive and adequate scheme of family allowances. None 
will have a greater effect on the nation’s health. For many much- 
needed reform measures we must necessarily wait until peace comes. 
This one can and should be introduced at once. 


ASPECTS OF AMERICA 
By JENNIE LEE* 

URNS, Oregon, U.S.A., is a small western town lying in the 
B folds of the Oregon hills. Its main industry is a sawmill 
employing several thousand men. There is not much life in the 
place except on Saturday evenings when the cowboys from the 
surrounding ranches ride into town. I was there in November of 
last year, three weeks before Pearl Harbour. I looked forward to 
visiting Burns, for it was right in the heart of strongly isolationist 
territory. I knew I could count on some interesting clashes of 
opinion. But all the same I am bound to admit that Father Curran’s 
direct attack took me by surprise. He called on me within two 
hours of my arrival. Wasting no time on formalities he went straight 
to the point. “Why are you here?’ he said. His words were 
brusque. His manner was more so. This tall, raw boned, red- 
headed Irish priest was bitterly anti-British. 

Before I had time to say anything there followed a passionate 
outpouring of Irish history: Oliver Cromwell, the hungry ’forties, 
the Black and Tans. “Can’t you leave us alone?” he all but shouted 
atme. “Must you pursue us even to the ends of the earth? We 
came here to live our lives in peace.” I was grateful to this excite- 
able Irishman for being so outspoken. He was saying what many 
American Irish were feeling. That gave me a chance to reply. 
“Father,” I said, “will you read this letter? You may already 
know all that is in it. But after the way you have spoken you must, 
in fairness, allow m2 to answer the questions you have asked me.” 
The letter I gave him was the one I had received inviting me to 
Burns. It was a joint invitation from the local Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club and the local branch of the American 
Federation of Labour, the union to which the workers in the saw- 
mill belonged. 

I pressed Father Curran to explain to me just what interest the 
working men of Burns and the most active women’s organisation 
in the town had in befriending the old-fashioned British Imperialism 
he had been so vigorously trouncing. Was that really their motive 
in jointly sponsoring my presence in Burns? Or wasn’t it that there 
were ideas being fought about in the modern world that cut right 
across all the old territorial divisions? Nazi Germany by degrading 
the status of women had antagonised educated women everywhere. 
Nazi Germany, by smashing free trade-unionism, had antagonised 
thoughtful working people everywhere. We argued for more than 
an hour. The afternoon was passing. I had other people to see. 
So we called a truce and agreed to meet again at the evening meeting. 

I enjoyed that engagement. A small meeting in a small town 
often tells you more about public opinion than a larger, more diffuse, 
less representative city audience. The minister was there. The 
priest was there. The schoolmaster was there. Some leading 
business men attended, and the officials of the local union. That 
meant that the chief opinion-makers were well represented. After 
the speech making there was a lively question-and-discussion period. 
Father Curran again intervened. But he was gentler, friendlier, 
than he had been in the afternoon. His main query was how far 
were people like myself being used by hard-faced British Tories 
for purposes other than our own, and how far was there a genuinely 


* Miss Lee, who is the wife of Nar. Aneurin Bevan, M.P., and a 
former Member of Parliament herself. has lately returned from an 
extensive lecture-tour in the United States. 
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more democratic, less class- and caste-bound spirit developing in 
Britain. 

Americans, both friendly and critical, keep returning to this 
question of class distinctions in Britain. They seem very worried 
about it, and anxious to be assured that we are mending our ways. 
By implication they infer that no such thing exists in America. 
That is, of course, quite untrue. Indeed part of the sociological 
interest of this little meeting was the rather awkward, self-conscious 
way people of different income-levels were attempting to get along 
together. Neither my mill-worker friends nor my Business Club 
friends were quite at ease. It was plain they were not in the habit 
of being drawn into such close personal association. But if you 
ask an American about those things you will probably be told that 
distinctions with them are only skin- and pocket-deep, but that with 
us the rot goes right to our very souls. 

After the meeting there was a choice of two places where we might 
go for supper. There was a nondescript hotel and there was the 
Pool Hall. The Pool Hall was my suggestion. The local committee 
inclined to the hotel. It was Saturday evening. They were afraid 
there might be some objectionable drunks at the other place. We 
went to the Pool Hall. The life of Burns on a Saturday evening 
seemed to revolve around its brightly-lit doorway. Inside it looked 
to me like a cross between the type of western saloon-bar with which 
Hollywood has made us familiar and an enlargement of one of our 
own pre-war north-country fish-and-chip shops. Looking around, 
I felt suddenly discouraged. Here was the real life of the town. It 
was flowing on utterly unconcerned, for the most part not even 
so much as aware of the issues that were being fought out in Europe. 
What could anyone say or do to break through this wall of unaware- 
Our meeting earlier in the evening had been a shallow side- 


ness? 
stream. The real problem in pre-Pearl Harbour America was not 
the active isolationist groups. It was mass indifference. Europe 


was far away. It had got itself into a mess. It was played out any- 
how. So thank God for America, where people could live in peace. 
That was the dominant mood. 

The morning after the Burns meeting I was told I must answer 
an urgent telephone call. It was from a Scotch rancher more than 
a hundred miles back in the hills. He wanted to know if I was 
being well looked after and could I come out to the ranch. His 
family he told me, had been among the original group of Scotch 
settlers who more than half a century ago had arrived in Burns 
and given the town its name. He was ardently in favour of aid 
to Britain and for bringing America into the war. Like the Irish 
priest, his reactions to the war and to myself were conditioned by 
old family and racial memories. Much more representative of real 
American opinion was the attitude of the young assistant school- 
master who later in the forenoon called to drive me two hundred 
miles to my next stopping-place. He was of mixed English, German 
and Scandinavian descent and was wholly American, with no back- 
ward emotional tug either for or against the old world. He was 
anti-fascist. But he was also anti-war. By the end of the year he 
expected to be called up. He would do whatever was asked of him. 
But he had no enthusiasm. One thing amused him. We were 
driving in Father Curran’s car. I had discovered shat the Father’s 
bark was the worst of him. Actually, at this moment, there is a 
letter from an old lady in London somewhere in mid-Atlantic on 
its way to this kindly Irish priest. When saying good-bye he gave 
me five dollars to be used in helping someone over here who was 
in want. Normally I detest charity. But in this instance I respected 
it, for it was Father Curran’s way of saying “I am not against the 
ordinary people of Britain. If I could be sure this war was being 
fought in their interests, I might change my mind.” 


Three weeks after this encounter, Father Curran, like most other 
American citizens, had his mind forcibly changed for him. The 
Japs attacked Pearl Harbour. I was in New York when the news 
came through. The whole of America seemed to spend that first 
day tuning in to its radio sets, listening hungrily for news, patiently 
enduring endless repetition of the same announcements, stunned, 
agitated, incredulous. Whether they liked it or not, it was now. their 
war. The former isolationist groups could no longer be isolationist, 
but many of them did the next best thing. They clamoured for 
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concentration of America’s strength in the Pacific. Japan was the 
main enemy. Let America settle with Japan and leave Britain 

id Russia to deal with Hitler. Intellectually their case had no 
ground to stand on, but emotionally J ll has, a con- 


reverses 


it had and still 
h military 


appeal. Disappointment with Britis 
ilure to form a second front 
alarm lest the Russian army should succeed too well, were 


All those cross-currents of 


and, in some influential quarters, 
ungenerous ¢ 
skilfully used to feed this point of view 
public opinion They influence the 


America’s war They will influence 


are important empo and direc- 


effort the terms of the 


non of 


peace settlement once the shooting war 1s over 


But dwarfing every other import- 


issue in immediate interest and 
ance, American industry 
over to defence production. How soon will the 
come pouring from American factories in such volume that nothing 
Hitler can do will be able to withstand them? Before Pear] Harbour 
the best friend the British people had in Detroit was a young man 
of thirtv-four who grew up in a home where German, not American, 

German-born. They were also 
Reuther, did not wait until Pearl 
Two days before Christmas, 
tabulating in detail 
automobile in- 
He claimed 


is the speed with which is being switched 


‘planes and tanks 


was spoken. His parents were 
Socialists. Their Walter 

Harbour before taking sides in the war. 
1940, he gave President Roosevelt a 
the men, machinery and available in the 
dustry for transference to "plane and tank production. 
that five hundred ’planes per day could be turned out. He 
bv the President. The technical 


son, 


scheme 


materials 


was 


ridiculed. of course, though not 
experts of the great automobile companies loudly insisted that his 
Exactly a vear later, America, having 
been at war almost a month, Henry Ford boasted that he 
produce a thousand ‘planes per day. Walter Reuther had calculated 
the unused productivity of the plants, allowing in addition for the 
production of 4,000,000 motor cars per year. By cutting out car- 


production altogether, using one hundred per cent., not fifty per cent. 


of capacity, Henry Ford arrived at his one thousand ‘planes a day 
estimate (small pursuit ‘planes, not bombers 

Before I visited America I was fearful lest the American emp‘oyer- 
employee situation should become brittle as in pre-Dunkirk France. 
If you were to believe all you read in the American daliy newspapers, 
even now, you would have cause to be gloomy. Certainly there will 
be stiffly fought disputes over wages, hours, profits, union right to 
participate in the administration of industry. But basically, the 
American situation will follow that in Britain, bending, accommodat- 
ing. not driving differences to the point of industrial paralysis. For 
this we have partly to thank the new development inside the great 
Leadership is passing 
away from men of the John L Walter Reuther is the 
younger and abler type of union leader pressing on his heels. 


A TALK WITH MR. NEHRU 
CONVERSATION with Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru on any sub- 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 
A ject is a stimulating experience, for the Congress leader has an 


alert and incisive mind. There was a humorous twinkle in the Pundit’s 
eve when I apologised for wearing an Old Etonian tie, which I 
certainly would not have donned in the morning had I known I was 
to meet so distinguished a Harrovian that day. For the first few 
minutes the conversation hung fire a little, for Mr. Nehru at that 
moment had a good deal to distract his thoughts ; but once we 
embarked on a consideration of the future world-organisation, he 
became engrossed in the theme. 

“The War,” he said at once, “has put an end to the old style 
of questions we used to ask one another. When peace comes there 
will be an entirely new situation, with a new set of problems. 
In the pre-war world the democracy practised by Great Britain, 
France and the United States of America produced a great measure 
of political freedom, but it came to a standstill in the process of its 
evolution. It failed to solve the problem of the security of the 
individual, and was entirely baffled by the problem of unemployment. 
Political democracy was not enough to solve these problems, The 


plans were impracticable 
could 


American unions engaged in defence work. 
Lewis type 
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real question is how to have individual freedom and security. The 
solution is the extension of political democracy to economic de- 
mocracy. Of late years it has been popular to say that it is only 
Fascist countries that can take quick decisions, but slow decisions 
are not necessarily inherent in the democratic system. There is no 
doubt that the economic and social structure of countries like Great 
Britain is out of date. I most emphatically believe in the socialistic 
form of democracy.” 

Mr. Nehru foresees only one outcome of the war—he thinks some 
form of international co-operation on the basis of political and 
economic freedom, both of nations and of individuals is inevitable, 
He did admit, however, that there might be, in the immediate post- 
war years, and especially during the armistice, a period in which the 
balance of power would be the main controlling factor. He agreed 
the conception of the League of Nations was sound, but main- 
tained that what was wrong was the manner in which it was carried 


tha 


out. Before an international body can become a real force, all the 
factors leading to war must be tackled, such as the private 
manufacture of armaments ; there must be no more domination 


of one country by another and all nations must have access to raw 
materials. 

I suggested that the English-speaking world provided the nucleus 
round which a real concert of Powers must be built; the Pundit 
replied: “ Big changes will assuredly take place in all countries ; | 
can imagine no effective combination of Powers which excludes 
Russia, India and China.” He does not regard the British Com- 
monwealth as a lasting institution. I referred to Smuts’s statement 
that the evolution of the British Commonwealth was the political 
miracle of the twentieth century, because it reconciled local inde- 
pendence and co-operation. Mr. Nehru does not subscribe to these 
sentiments, for he thinks that, apart from Great Britain, only nations 
with comparatively small populations have been linked together by 
Over 109,090,000 has 
He was quite definite. 
British Commonwealth 
group of nations which 


it; not a single nation with a ponulaticn of 
been a member ; that would be a true test. 
‘I do not think,” he repeated, “that the 
will survive the War. The only important 
will have a fundamental influence on world affairs will be a com- 
bination of Russia, China and India, controlling nearly two-thirds 
of mankind, possessing contiguous territories, and each with the 
same kind of stupendous agrarian problems. India’s relations with 


I suggested that he was taking a good deal for granted, when one 
considers the disunity of India, in so readily assuming that it would 
be possible to mould into a workable federation the three nations 
with the largest populations, India, Russia, and China, with all their 
diverse elements. Presumably it is his ready optimism that waves 
aside the obstacles in the path of forging Indian unity. Mr. Nehru 
says most emphatically: “I think India is bound to become one 
unit.” 

I asked him whether he thought that Christianity had much of a 
future in India. He replied in the negative, and he somewhat 
surprised me by saying that he did not think it had ever played an 
important part in India, as it had been so largely identified with 
the British Raj, and the peoples of India had been obliged to make 
t financial contribution to the upkeep of the established Church. 
He said that the story of Christianity in China was another matter; 
there, undoubtedly, it had had a great influence, both as the result of 
American and British missionaries, not identified with a dominant 
foreign Power. He said that he did not think that organised 
religion had a large part to play politically in the future ; religion 
would be an intimate matter for the individual soul, and will not 
be exploited for political purposes. Each country must be left to its 
own spiritual outlook, and its own conception of life. He said: 
“Religion will affect political and economic life less and less ; it 
will only affect personal life.” He summed up his views in this 
sentence: “I do not think that Christianity will make much 
progress in Asia. Certainly in India it has played no part in the 
national. awakening ; the Anglican Church is regarded as part of 
the governmental machine.” 

Once again we returned to the problem of Indian unity, which 


is very much in Nehru’s mind. Providing nothing is done t 
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invalidate India’s political and economic democracy, and India’s 
unity, he would give every conceivable safeguard to minorities 
that the wit of man can devise. In the event of any section of 
India still persisting in desi.’1g to remain outside the Indian union, 
he would be prepared to abide by the decision of any impartial 
outside arbitrator, such as the Hague Court. He refused to believe 
in a fundamental difference between Hindu and Muslim, who, he 
claims, are 98 per cent. of the same stock, and he even drew my 
attention to the fact that Mr. Jinnah’s grandfather was a Hindu. I 
pointed out that in many countries, including Ireland, it was a 
spiritual view, not racial stock, that divided people, but he made no 
comment. 

I asked him if he thought Great Britain had any special part to 
play in the new India. He said: “All nations have a part to play.” 
Turning to the past, I asked him if he thought that India owed much 
to Great Britain. He said that undoubtedly she owed much to British 
political thought in the nineteenth century, just as she also owed 
much to the French Revolution in the eighteenth century and the 
Russian Revolution in the Twentieth Century. Great. Britain’s 
chief contributions to India, in his view, were English literature 
and English thought. Finally, I asked him what was the future of 
the English language in India. He replied: “India is bound to 
retain English as her second language, for two good reasons—because 
English has become the chief world language, and because so many 


Indians speak it already.” It is, in fact, India’s sole common 

medium. 

ARTHUR SULLIVAN (1842-1900) 
By W. J. TURNER 


HE musical and mathematical gifts seem to be more generally 
T inherited than any other kind of talent, and Sullivan was no 
exception to the majority of famous composers in being the son of 
a musician. His father, an Irish soldier, became sergeant of the 
Band at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and later, in 1857, 
professor of the clarinet at Kneller Hall. Arthur entered the Chapel 
Royal as a chorister and in 1856 won the Mendelssohn scholarship 
at the Royal Academy of Music, where he studied under Sterndale 
Bennett and others, proceeding to Leipzig in 1858 where he had 
such well-known musicians as Moscheles (for piano- 
for composition) and David (for orchestral conducting), 
returning to London in 1861. In the following year his music 
to Shakespeare’s Tempest was performed by August Manns at a 
Crystal Palace Saturday concert and he was thus launched on a 
professional career. For some time he was organist at St. Michael’s, 
Chester Square, and he settled down to the routine of an English 
musician’s life—which meant teaching, choir-training, and composi- 


lessons from 


forte), Rietz 


tion of miscellaneous music in his spare time. 

So far, his career was on the conventional pattern of nineteenth- 
century English musicians. Unlike their Continental counterparts 
they have always been compelled to look to the Church and not to 
the stage for a livelihood and Sullivan was no exception. As a 
church musician his gifts would not have carried him further than 
becoming a Cathedral organist and a not very inspired composer 
for the Three Choirs and other provincial festivals. For in spite 
of some excellent hymn tunes such as “ Onward! Christian Soldiers ” 
—contributed in 1872 as editor of “ Church Hymns with Tunes ” for 
the S.P.C.K.—Sullivan cannot for one moment be compared with 
the great English masters of church music such as, for example, 
Byrd, Orlando Gibbons or Purcell. It is a pity that even today 
educated Englishmen are not fully aware of the magnificence of our 
sixteenth and seventeenth century religious music. Every one of the 
great names in English music before the eighteenth century—and all 
our best composers flourished before that century—was a church 
musician and composed for the church. At King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and New College, Oxford, and at some of our cathedrals, 
the great music of our golden age can still be heard, but nothing of 
qual value has since been added to it, even during the last century. 
Sullivan, certainly, was not the man ever to do it. Some of his 
admirers in his later years urged him to what they considered 
more serious work, but they mistook his genius, 
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This genius, like ali true genius, made several tentative starts 
before it flowered. He composed a ballet, L’Ile Enchantée, and 
several overtures, In Memoriam and Marmion. They fell dead 
from his pen, although they were performed in various places once 
or twice and are occasionally brought out again to be recognised as 
skeletons. All through his life Sullivan, goaded by that infirmity 
which Milton seems to have deprecated, struggled to achieve a 
grander sort of fame by writing works which we can justly describe 
as ambitious ; but always in vain. In 1873 he wrote an oratorio for 
Birmingham, Light of the World. The pious Sir George Grove 
publicly expressed the hope that Sullivan would apply his talents 
to serious opera or some “subject of abiding human or national 
interest.” Sullivan, who was a very modest and decent man, anx!ous 
to do his duty as a citizen, made the effort and composed his first 
and last grand opera, Ivanhoe, for which, out of the immense profits 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, Richard D’Oyly Carte had built 
a big new opera house at Cambridge Circus, now known as the 
Palace. Ivanhoe was produced there on Saturday, January 31st, 1891. 
It ran for 160 nights, but Carte had miscalculated, and a few 
weeks after the production of its successor, an opera by Messager, 
sold the theatre to a music-hall syndicate. Jvanhoe was no 
worse and no better than many other successful operas, but it 
was not a work of genius—whilst the Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
were. Carte’s intention of establishing opera failed and deserved 
to fail. It was on his part a mere speculation ; but the lack of a 
living operatic stage in this country has been a great disadvantage 
to English musicians. Opera is too expensive to exist without private 
or public endowment, such as it has always had on the Continent 
and still has today, not only in Germany and Italy but also in 
Russia. 


It was in 1867 that Sullivan made his first essay in the genre which 
was to make him world-famous. A libretto by F. C. Burnand, of 
Punch, was set to music under the title of Cox and Box and was 
privately performed and then put in the repertory of the German 
Reeds, who, similarly, produced a second musical play by Burnand 
and Sullivan, Contrabandista. In 1871 his name was linked for the 
first time with W. S. Gilbert in Thespis, or The Gods Grown Old, 
which was, however, not very successful ; but in 1875 D’Oyly Carte 
induced Sullivan to collaborate with Gilbert in Trial by fury, 
which was produced in March that year with immediate success. 
This was the first of that unique series of works which make 
up England’s chief musical contribution to European history in 
the nineteenth century. Besides them everything else in our 
music of that period is negligible, for it is my opinion that the 
its best will outlive the works of 


music of Sullivan’s operas at 
Elgar, Stanford, Parry and all our other _ nineteenth-century 
composers. 


The partnership of Gilbert and Sullivan was not an easy one. 
Sullivan was not a difficult man, although an Irishman; it was 
Gilbert who was difficult, but then Gilbert was also a man of genius 
and a far more extraordinary character than Sullivan. It is recorded 
that Sullivan often groaned in desperation on reading a new libretto 
received from Gilbert and finding in it the same old mixture of 
changelings, fairies and frustrated spinsters. It is doubtful whether 
he had much sympathy with Gilbert’s realistic and ironical intelli- 
gence. What he did appreciate was Gilbert’s amazing rhythmical 
invention. Gilbert was not musical, not as far as tonal values were 
concerned, he had perhaps no sense of melody—which was Sullivan’s 
strongest point—but his flair for rhythm was most remarkable, and 
his verse rhythms inspired Sullivan with nearly all his happiest 
ideas. Without Gilbert’s astounding virtuosity in rhvthm (as well 
as rhyme) Sullivan’s melodies would very likely have been much 
more commonplace than they are, so that it is right that their names 
should never be separated in discussing the operas. Nobody would 
ever dream of saying that Figaro or that Don Giovanni was by da 
Ponte and Mozart, and one only has to compare the music of Figaro 
with that of The Yeoman of the Guard to perceive how immeasur- 
ably greater a musician Mozart was than Sullivan. But the operas 
of Gilbert and Sullivan are, in their uniqueness, supreme ; there is 
nothing like them and, as far as mortal things may, they will live 
for ever. 








MARGINAL 


Ly HAROLD NICOLSON 


ORD WOOLTON, on Tuesday afternoon, informed the House 
of Lords. of the Order issued by the Ministry of Food on the 
He and Major Lloyd George were faced 


subject of luxury feeding 
they have dealt 


in this matter with a problem in political sincerity: 
with it in that spirit of solid good sense which has characterised 
all their actions. To stalwart minds it might have been a 
temptation to satisfy the public suspicion of gluttony on the part 
of the rich by restricting the price of food while allowing luxury 
restaurants unrestricted scope in the way of overhead charges. Such 
an evasion of responsibility would not merely have been deceptive, 
but would have afforded irresistible temptations to the black 
market. They have faced the fact that there was no alternative 
between abolishing all luxury restaurants or admitting that the 
prices charged in such establishments are related not so much to 


less 


meat or fish as to cleanliness, service, entertainment, amenities, 
company and cooking. They have not ignored the qualitative 
element. But they have had the courage to fix a price for “ house- 
charges” which, while curbing extravagance, recognises that a 


qualitative aspect does in fact exist. Our catering by this wise order 
is placed upon a footing analogous te that of the entertainment 
industry. Nobody really resents the circumstance that prices in 
theatres and cinemas are varied according to the comfort provided. 
If a man wishes to pay 8s. 6d. for a stall he dces not arouse rage 
and jealousy among those who wish only to pay Is. rod. And why? 
Because the fare provided is identical for each ; the only difference 
is that the “soft” people have a more comfortable seat than those 
who are ready to absorb their films while sitting “hard.” And 
we must also recognise that the luxury restaurants, in accepting 
Lord Woolton’s ruling, have behaved with public spirit. But now 
that we are about to impose Lycurgus broth and Woolton pie upon 
the rich, it is about time we took some steps to instruct less lavish 
eaters that there is no need why they also should not lern that 
cooking is an art which can be acquired. 
* * * os 

The British public, in fact, know nothing and care nothing for the 
art of cooking. On Tuesday last, a young Austrian came to see me 
on this eternal problem of our propaganda abroad. He was serving 
in the pioneer corps and I asked him some questions about conditions 
in the camps. He remarked, incidentally, upon the excellence of 
the food. “ You see,” he said, “we have one great advantage over 
those who are serving in purely British units. We have our own 
cooks.” And, in fact, I have heard it said that the best food now 
produced in Great Britain is that which the technical enemy alien, 
who has been turned out of his club or restaurant, prepares for his 
compatriots and partners who are fellow pioneers. Our own men 
are provided, and rightly provided, with the best material that this 
country or the shipping shortage can produce, yet this material is 
treated by the army cooks as if it were destined for Basutos. Foreign 
observers are often puzzled and irritated by the fact that of all civilised 
people, the British are the most ignorant of, and indifferent to, 
the preparation of food. They attribute it, sometimes to our national 
laziness and sometimes to a lack of delicacy. I confess that I can 
find no explanation for our insensitiveness to the pleasures of the 
table, especially when I consider how fastidious and energetic we are 
in respect of other of life’s minor amenities, such as cleanliness, 
sport, playing grounds and gardens. Nor were we always stupid 
about what we ate. Up to the time of Queen Elizabeth, we had the 
general reputation of being among the greediest nations of the 
earth. Nor was this reputation due solely to the immense quantity 
of food that we then consumed. At King John’s Christmas Feast 
in 1213, according to the evidence of the Close Rolls, we find that 
no less than 3,000 chickens, 420 head of pork, 10,000 salt eels and 
27 hogsheads of wines were set before the company. The quality, 
as distinct from the quantity, of English food also had a high 
reputation. There was a dish called “ mortrewes” (a mince of pork 
and chicken flavoured with eggs, ginger, saffron, cinnamon and 
galingale), which was highly esteemed, and our cooks had a world- 
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wide reputation for what were called “sotelties” or “ subtleties,” 
which were devices in sugar, “ tot fait” or toffee, pastry and meringue 
representing such incidents as St. Catherine on her wheel, or the 
pelican nursing her young. I know no reason why these extravagan- 
ces ever ceased or why, after Elizabeth, we relapsed into plain boiled 
and roast. It is generally held that the Reformation and the Puritans 
are to be blamed for the decline of English cooking: 
“Plum broth was Popish, and mince-pie,— 
Oh, that was flat idolatry.” 

I suspect, however, that the real cause of our decline was the 
invention of the fork. 

* * * * 

In his excellent and informative book Good Cheer, Mr, 
Frederick Hackwood has traced the origins and consequences of 
the fork. Until the dawn of the seventeenth century, forks were few 
and far between. The ordinary Englishman used either his fingers 
or a spoon. A large number of our national dishes were therefore 
in the form of elaborately prepared pottages, highly spiced, served 
in a bowl and eaten as porridge with a spoon. Meat was cooked on 
spits, and the servants handed the spits to each guest who would 
cut off the portion he desired and allow it to fall upon a piece of 
bread held neatly underneath. That, more or less, was how Shakes- 
peare and Ben Jonson fed. Forks were first introduced inw 
England in 1611 by Thomas Coryate who had observed these refine- 
ments while in Italy. They were much derided by the sturdy 
English as foreign flummery, and there are jokes in Ben Jonson 
and Fletcher about the “ fork-carrying traveller.” But even if it be 
the fact that the introduction of forks brought us down to honest 
boiled and roast, the art of more elaborate cookery continued in 
England until the industrial revolution. Pepys, for instance, makes 
frequent mention of “ Botargo,” which was a sausage made of eggs 
and the blood of the red mullet, and of “ Tansy,” which was a sweet 
flavoured with the tansy herb. In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries our grandees came to rely more and more on French cook- 
The best French cooks migrated to London, with the result 


ing. 
that, for a short period, the cooking in Paris declined. Count 
d’Orsay, when in Paris in 1852, regretted that “the culinary art has 


sadly fallen off.” He visited world-famous restaurants. “Ar none 
of these places,” he writes, “could you find dinners now such as 
were produced by Ude ; by Soyer, formerly with Lord Chesterfield; 
by Rotival, with Lord Wilton; or by Perron, with Lord 


Londonderry.” 
* * * * 


It was Alexis Soyer, the master cook of the nineteenth century, 
who was the first to realise that it was not sufficient to improve and 
perfect the food of the rich, but that it was also necessary to create 
a higher standard of cooking among the lower classes. This famous 
man, the tyrant of the Reform Club, the “ Mirobolant ” of Thackeray, 
used to charge his rich customers extremely high prices. For his 
grand dinners he would produce peacocks dressed with tulips and 
roses, or a Chinese pagoda made entirely from meringues. He sold 
his truffes de Périgord at four guineas a bottle, but he also patented 
a cheap cooking-stove and a labour-saving device for quick and easy 
eggs. He even travelled out to the Crimea in the vain hope of 
improving the quality of our Army canteens. Lord Woolton, I fed 
sure, would have made Alexis Soyer an Under-Secretary at the Min 
istry of Food. He would have sent him round our military and naval 
kitchens to improve the standard of production. Soyer would have 
realised that the main objective was to secure, not that the rich fed 
worse, but that the poor cooked better. How warmly would Soyer 
have welcomed the Gas Light and Coke Company and the ubiquitous 
Mr. Therm! What talks he would have given over the wireless 
upon the use in cooking of the medicinal, the redolent or even the 
wayside herb! Unfortunately Soyer is dead and Lord Woolton and 
his excellent Ministry are deprived of his ingenious services. They 
have to face the horrid problem of the luxury restaurants, unaided by 
any Mirobolant, and alone. 
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THE THEATRE 


“Big Top.”’ Revue by Herbert Farjeon. At His Majesty’s Theatre. 

Mr. COCHRAN’sS new revue is not likely to be acclaimed by his 
admirers as one of his best, although there are good things in it, 
md he has some very versatile and accomplished principals who 
make the best use of what is only too often extremely scanty material. 
Jt is correct showmanship in a revue not to waste your best items 
at the beginning, but in Scene 4 Miss Beatrice Lillie contrives by 
sheer virtuosity of acting to enliven us with a Bird Song, in 
which she gets very little help either from the words or the music. 
All through the show, indeed, she comes to the rescue from tume 
to time, but it is not until after the interval in Scene 18 Madame 
Recamier, and, above all, in Scene 20 The Lady in Grey, that 
she has a real chance to do herself justice. Only in this latter can 
she be said to owe anything to her collaborators in the scene. 
Equally good in her own way is Miss Patricia Burke, who brings a 
vivid personal note into her singing, acting and dancing, giving them 
a distinction not often found on the variety stage; but she again 
has very little material worthy of her ; The Ghost of an Old Chorus 
isa bore, chiefly because after a good beginning the “ atmosphere ” 
is lost; When I Hear Music is more successful. Even worse 
weated are Fred Emney and Cyril Ritchard, although the latter has 
and takes one real chance in a sketch by Regirald Beckwith, Sub 
Stuff, which is both original and amusing. Mr. Beckwith also 
helps to provide the funniest item of the evening in Vin Extra- 
ordinaire. What drags the revue down is the dead weight of scenes 
like Coupon Strip Tease, Wedding Reception, and All Star Quartette, 
and the only good thing in South American Way is Yoma’s dance 
to music of unusual effectiveness. Some of Doris Zinkeisen’s dresses 
are good, and there is one fine Paris street scene by Rex Whistler. 
Taken as a whole, it is an enjoyable show, but one feels that 





it might have been so much better with a little more critical 
attention. JAMES REDFERN. 
“The New Teacher.”’ At the Tatler. ‘*The Day Will Dawn.” 


At the Leicester Square. 


IF you consider how much energy is being used in putting propa- 
ganda into our fiction films you may well wonder whether the 
esuits justify the effort. With The Day Will Dawn following 
dosely upon To Be Or Not To Be and One Of Our Aircraft 

Is Missing our screens ere crowded with parachutists landing 
behind enemy lines, improbably destructive explosions and the 
sadistic jack-boots of nervous men temporarily in possession of 
conquered lands. From these three long films comes only one 
positive and worthwhile propaganda point—a reminder of the 
suffering and heroic resistance of people in Norway, Poland and 
Holland—and even this gain is largely offset by the intrusion of 
incongruously familiar faces and a pattern of behaviour associated 
less with the fight for freedom than with the pursuit of a formula 
of entertainment. The, inadequate result is much less the fault 
of the actors than of a system of production which decrees that 
the public is mentally equal only to the more lurid novelettes and 
that the way to make war films is to take a peace-time spy or 
gangster narrative and dress up some of the protagonists as Nazis. 
Only thus, it is laid down, can you achieve Entertainment. The 
consequence is that our screen propaganda—as far as the fiction 
film is concerned at any rate—is largely a matter of thrillers in 
wiform, the ancient excitements of dragon and damosel in a 
modern setting. 

What is overlooked, surely, is the existence of screen subject- 
matter which may combine the best of propaganda and the best 
of entertainment. Send a creative mind into the homes, the work- 
shops and the meeting-places of ordinary decent people and there 
will be found not only the propaganda we need today but more 
inspiring entertainment than can be contributed by the pretty young 
ladies and gentlemen of the studio speaking their war-time party 
pieces. If you believe that there is a richer source of drama than 
everyday human relationships, or if you believe that such subtleties 
annot be interpreted by the professional actor even if given the 
portunity to deglamorise himself, then go to see The New 
Teacher. (Or, in The Day Will Dawn, watch Ralph Richardson 
being hurt for a skilfully portrayed moment by a friend who has dis- 
pointed him; and notice George Carney giving the story an 
instant of true relationship with the war with a cockney reminiscence 
fom Dunkirk.) 
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The New Teacher was made in Russia before the war and it 
moves to a leisurely tempo which may seem inappropriate for 
war-time viewing. Yet in spite of this handicap the film makes 
better propaganda for a place and a people than anything which 
has come out of English-speaking studios since the war. It makes 
its propaganda purely in terms of an unremarkable family with 
commonplace strengths, weaknesses and affections, and with a 
healthy itch to move forward rather than to stand still. The story 
is of a young man who returns to his native village from Moscow 
and who is regarded, particularly by his old-Bolshevik father, as a 
failure because he has come back not as a famous soldier but only 
to teach in the village school. The young man; however, brings - 
new life and enthusiasm to the local classes and complains until 
he gets a handsome new school building. Finally the village 
realises that its teacher is not only a very successful person but 
famous enough in Moscow to be chosen as a candidate in the 
Soviet elections. The film was no doubt planned as internal Soviet 
propaganda for education, but it has become powerful overseas pro- 
paganda for the Soviet way of life. ‘The quiet smiles, the slight 
gestures, the sudden outbursts of exuberance all woven into a back- 
ground of school, dance-hall and harvesi-field combine to give a 
picture of Russian village life such as we have not seen before. The 
love-affair which develops between teacher and pupil and the joy 
taken in the whole shy situation by his inquisitive sister is beauti- 
fully observed and acted. The cast is led by two outstanding 
Soviet players, Boris Chirkov and Tamara Makarova, but the 
director, Sergei Gerasimov, is a comparative newcomer. He has 
made a film in the true tradition of Eisenstein, Pudovkin and 
Dovzhenko. 

The Day Will Dawn starts off weli with a most convincing 
newspaper office and Fleet Street pub but later the realistic influence 
of scenarist Frank Owen is less marked. A newspaperman with 
friends in Norway is dropped by parachute to guide British bombers 
to a secret U-boat base. He succeeds but gives himself up to the 
Nazis to save the lives of the hostages they threaten to shoot. Then, 
in the nick of time, as he and his Norwegian lover are about to 
be marched out to the sawdust sprinkled execution place, the 
situation is saved not, as one rather expects, by the Sheriff’s Posse, 
from some ancient Western, but by a force of British commandos. 
There can be no question that this film is exciting and well-shaped, 
nor is it so unrealistic as most recent war films. Actual newsree 
material is included and fits smoothly with the studio scenes. But 
the whole nature of the war is alien to the attractively melodramatic 
spirit of such films as this. No useful purpose can be gained by 
thinking of the people of the occupied countries in the romantic 
terms of last-minute rescue. Propaganda for a second front must 
be in terms of blood and misery, not Hollywood-style happy-ever- 
afters. EpGar ANSTEY. 


NIGHT-FIGHTER PILOTS 


Tuose who fly out on polished wings, 
Across the sightless gaps of space, 
Who see the way the cosmos swings 
As stars turn in their circled place. 


They summon lightning at the'r will 
Above the clouds that spread below ; 
Armoured and gunned with strength to kill 
As stripling gods in speed they go. 


These should be those who cannot die, 

Who climb the space which no birds know, 
And sweep immortal through the sky— 
Ah me, if it were only so! 


But these, like others, draw their breath, 
And when the fighters sweep the blue 
One falls, a comet, to his death 

I find it was some lad I knew. 


. CLIFFORD ALLEN. 





The fact that gocds made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Sir,.—Yo correspondent, S. F. Mott, in the letter you published on 
May 8th, states that local Press showed a party Dias in favour of 
Cx ve candidate” in the Rugby by-election 
There was no Conservative candidate, as such. Colonel Sir Claude 
Holbrook is certainly a Conservative in righttul succession to the 
e member, Captain Margesson, a Conservative, he was the nominee 
of the Conservative Association But he was the National Government 
candidate, and it was as such that the local newspaper, of which I have 
the honour to be the editor, repeatedly urged the elector to vote for 
T That was Governme bias, if you like, but not party bias _ If 
le re ng member had been a Liberal, or Socialist, and his would- 
successor a Liberal or a Soczalist, and | Sir Claude, fighting under 


truce as a National Government candidate, the attitude 


the same—out-and-out support for him 


he terms of the 
have been : 
two factors of Mr. Brown’s success 
three principal parties whose leaders had 
ind no psycho- 
your correspondent attempts 
those mem- 
truce can- 
Liberals, 





were the local non-observance 





of the political truce by the 
it, and the very I: 
logical analysis of the electorate 
can be complete which ignores the act of political perfidy of 
bers of all three principal parties who ei nst the 
didate or abstained If Conserv and 
feeling that the time independent action had come, had, 
previous to the election officially declared themselves against the truce 
there could be no complaint of their opposition to the National Govern- 
ment candidate. In no other way they have righ:ly denied Sir 
Claude Holbrook their votes and support. That, Sir, was the line which 
the local newspaper took I submit it straght line, and a 
straight line has no bias T. MANOCK. 
Managing Director and Editor, The Rugby Advertiser. 


THS INDIAN ISSUE 


Singh Gour, in his letter published in issue of 
concerned to justify the Congress in quarrelling with 
the British Government on the question “of an’ immediate shifting of 
power from Whitehall to India.” have followed the record 
of the Congress in recent years will not, perhaps, expect of it any very 
Even so, it may be surprising that the 
what amount 


number of non-voters, 


such as 


arge 


arranged 











ler voted a 





those auves, Socialists 


for 
could 


was the 


Sirn,—Sir Hari your 


May 8th, seems 


Those A ho 


high level of political sagacity 
Congress should think it a matter worth quarrelling 


of power it 


about, 


remaining months of the war, when 


» th 


is to possess during the 


Indians have received an assurance through the mouth of Sir Stafford 
Cripps that as soon as the war is over any Indian representative body, 
supposing one can be constituted by agreement of Indians amongst 
themselves, will be at liberty. if it chooses, to terminate the political 
connexion with Britain altogether. In view of the frightful problems 
with which such a state of things will confront all Indians in the near 
future, it seems a strange lack of any sense of proportion to be excited 
about the temporary arrangement of the next few months, or even if it 
were the next two years, except in so far as they might imperil that 
victory of the United Nations upon which the future of India also 


depends.—Yours, &c., Epwyn Bevan 


Yatscombe Cottage, ll, Oxford 


there is an interesting articie on 
he says that among the minorities 
nent entirely dominated by Congress. “or in 
s the Hindu Ma in- 

plank—if indeed not the only one—in the 


ril 17th 
M.P. In it 


issue of 





Sir—In your 
India by Sir Stanlev Reed 
there who dread a 
other words caste Hindus,” 
? I think the princip 








gover 





sabha. Surely this is 





correct 





“ platform ” of the Mahasabha is that the Congress must not give way 

to the claims of the Moslems This does not mean that they dread a 

government dominated by caste Hindus Indeed, that is what they 

want.—Yours, &c., C. A. H. TOWNSEND (I.C.S. retired). 
Red House, Castle Townshend, Co. Cork, Eire. 


THE BACKBONE OF GERMANY 


not “a plea for the protection of the German 

2 . bu atement of facts. After 
nost sinister designs and confidently labelled 
trauss*will be surprised to learn that I share 
“break the stranglehold of big business, 
” But that does not mean 
administration. The 


My was 
yucracy,” as Mr 
having credited me with tl 


reticle 
articie 


Strauss but a st 






me as a “ reactionafy,” 
ly his view 


ral ind 


tnat we 








he German people.’ 
im entirely new 


unkers on 








tnat must, or even can, create 

Gern c service is an efficient machine which may be used for good 

or bad purposes. Its members do not shape policy, but they execute 
1 fulfil functic ‘ hich they are specially qualified, though 
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THE EDITOR 


some leading civil servants in Germany are politicians, not :xperts. Ap 
Allied Reconstruction Commission cannot import a complete foreign ciyi 
service or recruit a new one from local amateurs whom they believe x 
be trustworthy. It must of necessity existing machine, not in 


1942 





use tne 


order to “ protect the German bureaucrats,” but in order to maintain 
in ordered life which, in a highly organised country like Germany, de. 
pends on the smooth functioning of the administrative machine. 


The mistake of the German Socialists after 1918 was not that thev did 








not revolutionise the German administration (they could not do that for 
lack of experts), but that they failed to impose their will on it. As I tied 


They 


lk vally 


to show in my article, the Nazis too could not remodel it entirely. 
do e Mr that “the German bureaucrats 
and even enthusiz suppurt the Nazi programme. Dr Frank said 
“ Adolf Hitler the of the German people agains 


shar Strauss’s view 





not 
sicuattien 
ishieally, 


, : 
ieadel 


once became tne 
the whole bureaucratic apparatus which threatened to suffocate (ersticken 


oft 





him and his ideology The dualism of party and administratien 
led and still leads to much friction. I suppose that Mr. Strauss acquit 
his “inside knowledge ” of the German adrginistration in his native Aus. 
tria, while I based my statements largely on personal experience 
The German civil service will certainly need drastic reforms, but | 
ve no illusions about the immediate possibilities. Surely, administr- 
tive reform cannot precede “a sound reconstruction of German society”? 
It is obviously not the task of an Allied Commission. The only thing 
they can do is to eliminate those who dominated the administrative 
machine and weed out the genuine Nazis who could easily be replaced by 

who were dismissed in 1933.—Yours, &c., 
W. WESTPHAL. 








civil servants 


THE WAGE-EARNER’S TEETH 


S1r,—The article “ The Wage-Earner’s Teeth” in your issue of May 1s 
contains the sentence: 
“The worker, under N.HLLI., belong to an approved society 

that provides dental benefit out of its surplus funds.” 


This is the aspect of N.H.I. that is, amongst others, crying for reform 


may 





The insured person cannot obtain extra benefit, such as dental, as i 
right, but only if his society makes a profit. It amounts to fact 
that the nation’s health, and some 45 per cent. of the nation are insured 


depends, in the words of The Economist, on the financial and actuarial 


of a host of weak and expensively administered friendly societies 


social need. 


ability 
and not on 
necessary, it seems only common sense, that the 
funds derived from a State monopoly such as N.H.I. should be adminis- 
tered through a State department, and not through vested financa 

Ar the time it would also seem ludicrous that 


Ir not only seems 


interests same 


man is off work ill he has less benefit than when off work through acc- 
dent at work, and again less than when unemployed. Why his needs 
should be deemed variable according to the cause of his unemployment 


solution 
Sir Wilham 
Wr AY 


administrative riddles of the age, the 
found on the publication of 
security.—Yours, &c., G 
Lincoln, 


one of the 
which, one hopes, will be 
Beveridge’s report on social 


The Mill House, Ingham, 


must be 


THE STATE AND THE COAL MINES 


Stir,—In your note on “ Labour’s Plan Production ” in your 
issue of May 8th you state that “ The coalmining industry, hantlicapped 
as it still is by a multiplicity of owners and by uneconomic working in 
small units, stands to gain much by unification of control.” I mus 
point out that this statement as it stands is very misleading. To 
with, I would remind your readers that although there are over 2.00 
coal pits in this country, there are only 972 colliery undertakings, no, 
I suggest, a very large number when it is remembered that the output 
of coal is over 200 million tons a year. Even those figures do not givt 
a true picture of the position, since more than 80 per cent. of the tow 
output of coal in this country is produced by about 130 undertakings 
There is no reason to suppose, especially now that the State is th 
Royalty owner of all the coal, that the smaller pits are necessarily les 
efficient and less economic than the larger. Actually the figures show tha 
the most profitable undertakings are those with an annual output of from 
§00,000 tO 1,000,000 tons. 

Collieries whose output was over 2 million tons per annum were som 
pence per ton less efficient than the medium-sized undertakings. Ther 
is no reason therefore to suppose that the substitution of State contrd 
would result in more economic working. In this connexion, howevel 
there is one very important consideration which is usually lost sight d 
in public discussions of this matter. The real economic position of 4 
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pit does not depend solely on pithead cost of coal production, but on 
the cost of the coal delivered to the consumer. Thus, for example, a 
pit whose pithead cost of production was §s. per ton more than another 
pit may be able to deliver coal to a nearby factory at a cost shillings 
per ton lower than from the pit which has lower pithead cost of produc- 
tion. To concentrate production in wartime on those pits alleged to be 
more economic would create great housing and transport difficulties and 
would mean that the industries depending on the pits to be closed would 
have to pay very considerably more for their coal. 


= 


Your note adds that the mine-workers themselves would go forward 
with better will if they felt that they were represented on the controlling 
body. My comment on this is that the coal industry had fou: 
experience of Government contro] during the last war and the influence 
of this control on output was disastrous. The production per person 
declined from 248 tons per annum in I9I7 to 187 tons per annum in 
1920. It is true that the figures for 1919 to 1920 were affected by the 
introduction of the seven-hour day as from July 16th, 1919, but by 1922, 
th the seven-hour day. the industry under private management 
had restored the rate of output per person per shift from just over 
14 cwts. to 18 cwts. This experience, I think you will agree, does not 
offer much encouragement to those who believe that the Government, 
by requisitioning the industry, will obtain any increase in output. On 
the contrary, it looks as if there can be little doubt that the output 
would immediately begin to fall. 


years’ 


econ Wi 


No one doubts that good relations in the industry between the owners 
and miners are essential in dealing with war problems of the coal industry, 
and it is interesting in this connexion to note that the machinery of 
negotiation between management and workers has operated with great 
success during the war. There has been very little time lost due to 
stoppages, arid the Joint Standing Consultative Committee consisting of 
representatives of the Colliery Owners and Mineworkers’ Federation has 
had no difficulty in dealing amicably with all the problems of the industry 
which have arisen during the war. As I ventured to point out in my 
speech in the House of Commons last Thursday, it is one of the few 
great national industries which has, in consequence of the work of the 
Joint Standing Consultative Committee, not found it necessary to have 
recourse to the National! Arbitration Tribunal. 

To break up this state of affairs now, in favour of the unsuccessful 
experiment of I917 to 1921, with its lessened output and its bad 
record of days lost by disputes, seems to be absolutely unjustifiable in 
present conditions, An increase of output is clearly essential, but this 
object is far more likely to be achieved by making use of the existing 
machinery, and by inaugurating a really effective campaign of propaganda 
to increase output, and by bringing back from the Army such number 
of colliers as is necessary.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

House of Commons, Westminster, S.W. 1. ARTHUR COLEGATE. 


SNOBBERY AND TITLES 


Sir,—I have just read and enjoyed the letter from Mr. Lionel James on 
snobbery and titles. He has spared your readers what I think is the 
logical conclusion of his trend of thought. Why should not we all 
share the schoolboy’s privilege of being plain “Tom Brown”? 

This leads me on to another disturbing thought. Why, Sir, am I 
bound to address you as “Sir”? It is better than “ Dear Sir,” which 
generally opens letters from one who feels no affection whatever towards 


the addressee, and it indicates the respect which all men must feel 
towards you. But why not “Editor,” if apy introduction be needed? 
Then, again, there is the end-game problem. Most of your cor- 


respondents seem to be vours faithfully. One, as behoves his address, 
faithful to you. Some are true to you, even when asking 
One is your obedient servant, but, perhaps fearing to commit 
uses a nom de guerre. Another is braver, and does 
But what are we to think of the poltroons who 


is very 
questions. 
himself too far, 
so commit himself. 
subscribe themselves, “ Yours, &c.”? 

We are all snobs. You thought you weren't, but when I suggested 
that you should cease to be addressed as “ Sir” a shudder shook your 
frame. But I am a generous man, and you shall have your revenge. 
In future it is decreed that all letters to The Spectator shall conclude: 
“Hoping, &c.” This will be understood to mean “Hoping you will 
publish this letter.” Before this decree is rigidly enforced—I am, Sir, 
not really hoping, &c., H. BEcKETT. 

3 Christchurch Hill, London, N.W. 3. 


Sir,—I have just read the letter of “ A Berkshire Curate.” May I, as a 
country rector of many years’ experience, add my witness to his 
testimony? There is hardly anything to which country people of all 
degrees more readily pay deference and respect than to ancient lineage 
and titles. Sir Robert Greig may do well to remember that, as the late 
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A. C. Fox-Davies, the heraldic expert, said, ancient gentility is more 
honourable than a modern title. Will it not be good to leave the matter 
by recalling the wise words of a famous eighteenth-century statesman— 
I think it was Burke—who asserted that where in a new country utles 
were not established he would not introduce them, and in an old country 
he would not abolish them?—Yours, &c., 
WILLIAM HENRY WYNNE. 

The Rectory, Wapley, Chipping Sodbury, Bristol. 


S1rR,—I should like to raise a small point in extension to Sir Robert Greig’s 
suggestion about the suspension of wtle-making. 
After the last war an order was allotted to my 
member eventually was chosen for it. I do not know how universal 
that practice was, but I do feel that it woula be most difficult now to 
choose which of our 1,600 workers should receive a decoration more than 
the others. It would obviously be unfair to decorate one of the direc- 
tors, however meritorious they may be, as they are quite valueless without 
the support of those below them. I seriously suggest that if it is decided 
once again to award industrial decorations, they should be given to firms, 
not individuals.—Yours faithfully, C. S. K. BENHAM. 
66 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


company, and one 


Sir,—Neither Sir Robert Greig, nor Mr. Sitwell, nor any of your other 
correspondents, it seems to me, has hit upon the shortest way to “ please 
the Americans,” if they must be pleased. 

I have known a good many dozen Britons who have visited America 
in the last dozen years, and the man who far beyond all others pleased 
the Americans was a man who paid his own expenses. He still talks of 
the thrill which the Americans got when they heard that.—Yours faith- 
fully, WILLARD CONNELY. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


S1r,—From the silence of your readers on the subject, I can only con- 
clude that the “ Harold Nicolson.” whose weekly comments are among 
the best and most enjoyable of Spectator teatures, is not identicai with 
the Honourable Harold Nicolson (son of the first Lord Carnock) Com- 
panion of the Order of St. Michael and St. George, and Member of Par- 
liament). To the best of my belief the Honourable Harold became 
entitled to all three distinctions prior to the current year.—Yours, &c., 

JOHN STEVENSON (*Lieutenant-Colone]l). 

(* Acting—local—unpaid—not hereditary.) 





Sussex. 


Sir,—Mr. C. A. Weekes, in your issue ot May 8th asks leave to “ recall 
to some of your correspondents that Rome at her best, e.g.. under 
Augustus, could find no better title for him than—*God.’” I will not 
attempt to disentangle the many threads of error which he has managed 
to twine into this remarkable statement—which, by the way, professes 
merely to remind us of a well-known fact. But may I “recall ~ to him 
that Augustus never was called “ God ”—or even a god, for that matter 
—during his lifetime by the religious authorities of the Roman State, of 
whom he was himself for more than a quarter of a century the official 
chief? The ruler cult of Imperial Rome, in its many forms and its com- 
plicated development, is an interesting subject, and may have its rele- 
vance to the questions under discussion in this correspondence; but 
hardly as Mr. Weekes supposes.—I am, &c., A. F, GILEs. 
23 Hope Terrace, Edinburgh 9. 


Sir,—Col. E. N. Mozley objects to hereditary titles because they direct 
men’s minds to the past, instead of the future. 

May I remind him that there is very much to be learned from the 
past ; nothing whatever from the future? Moreover, the state of the world 
today (for which, of course, those now alive are responsible) hardly 
justifies his superior attitude to “the good old times.”—Yeurs truly, 

R. WHALLEY, Lieut.-Colonel. 

The Royal Automobile Club, London, S.W.1 


S1R,—May I tell you a true story which throws an interesting light on 
the value attached to “Esq.” by the electorate? Some years before the 
war a vacancy for a rural district councillor occurred in a certain parish. 
There were two candidates. Both decided to send out an election 
address and used the register of electors. 

Candidate A addressed his envelopes plainly and simply John X, 
William Y, &c., except for a few who received an “Esq.” after 
their name. e 

Candidate B addressed every male as Esq., John X, Esq., William 
¥, mea. Be. 

In the ensuing uproar the contents of the envelopes appeared to be 
forgotten. The result was inevitable. Candidate B was elected, with a 
handsome majority.—Yours faithfully, A Kirsy HEWLET! 

Retreat, Milton Abbas, Blandford, Dorset 
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VANSITTARTISM COUNTRY LIFE 
Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s comments on Vansittartism .n The Spec- . , ' : , , . 
=: © Blew tat fle ee ee Phe <a MANY comparisons have been made of late between the islands of Britain 
r ot May 8th seem to me to reflect a very dangerous tendency hat 
7 ; euiegics . : . and Madagascar, which has a much bigyer area; but they have not in- 
is the assumption that there are no reasons for the outbreak of the ase 3 
present war apart from the militant and aggressive nature of the German 
peop [his assumption may be correct—I am in no position to judge— 
but if it is not, and if other factors are ignored in the belief that 


be left .n the ground. 


of Black Record is « 


in the modern 


is made, dragons’ teeth may 


when the peace 


nwir . thor rk wwii " inlete 
convinced that the evidence nplete. 


I am not yet 
In 1494 France achieved nationhood, or something like 


sense. She invaded Italy and roused Europe into war. In 1521 France 
forced war on Charles V, and a prolonged struggle ensued In 1610, 
when France again achieved nationhood after civil wars, Henri IV 
planned his “Grand Design” of aggression, which was only frustrated 


by his assassination, Under Louis XIV, France again forced war upon 


Europe in a plain attempt at domination. Under Napoleon France once 
more made a good bid at world-domination 
Now, Sir, is this or is it not a “ Black Record”? And yet the French 


have got over it. Whatever caused their past aggressiveness, it was no 
ineradicable trait. This must lead one to enquire if there is any evidence 
that national characteristics are inherited rather than acquired by up- 
bringing and environment. I do know that an English child brought 
up by Thibetan foster-parents learns Thibetan as easily as most English 
children learn English. What is the evidence that if 1co German babies 
were brought up in a Quaker institute, some inherited brutality would 
cause a reaction agaimst Quaker teaching? It is the “wolf” analogy 
which seems to me “not proven.” 

And there is evidence of other causes of the war besides the hypo- 
thetical wolfishness, which, unlike that of the French under Napoleon, 
is fostered by the biggest secret police force and propaganda drive the 
world has ever seen. The Germans suffered more than “ irritation ” 
after the last war, as those members of the allied occupying forces who 
insisted on the blockade being lifted will recall. 

You would be doing your readers a great servie if you would ask 
some historian to investigate the rival merits of Black Record, and 
Arthur Briant’s Unfinished. Victory as expositions of the causes of 
this war.—Yours respectfully, N. S. GOWER. 

103 Summerfield Crescent, Birmingham, 16. 


MORE CORRECTIONS 


S1r,—Most of us, I feel sure, agree with your correspondent, Mr. F. W. 
Bevan, when he says that Gilbert was such a great comic poet that he 
deserves to be quoted correctly. Unfortunately, Mr. Bevan quoted him 


as incorrectly as did Mr. W. J. Turner. What Gilbert actually wrote 
was: 
“That every boy and every gal 
That’s born into this world alive.” 
—Yours faithfully, A. R. RUuBIN. 


Mendip Lodge, Chfden Road, Twickenham. 


Sir,—In your issue of May 1st Dean Malden criticised a subject dis- 
cussed under the title of “Is Money the Root of Al! Evil?” Arguing 
that there had been a scriptural misapprehension involved in the theme, 
he reminded the participants of Dr. Routh’s often repeated counsel 
“ Always verify your quotations.” 

In the next issue he was taken to task himself by Mr Markham, who, 
while approving his argument, pointed out that the Dean had in a small 
but important degree misquoted the R.V. which supplied his text. 

Without going farther it may be apposite to the turn of the discussion 
to consult Cassell’s Book of Quotations (compiled by W. Gurney Ben- 
ham), from which we learn that Dr. Routh’s advice given in 1847 in 
Burgon’s Memoir of him was “ always verify your references ”—a differ- 
ent matter. It was in a speech of Lord Rosebery’s 50 years later that 
confirmation of this advice took the shape “ Always wind up your watch 
and verify your quotations.” Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?—Yours 
faithfully, A. H. MAcHELL Cox. 

The Quarry, Yealmpton, Plymouth. 


ALLIES 


Sir,—Is it too late in the day to offer a plea fo: the proper pronunciation 
of the word “allies”? M-:. Churchill, President Roosevelt and the 
English Dictionary unite iri reminding us that the accent is on the last 
syllable, not on the first. The derivation of the word from the Latin 
alligare, to bind; and its kinship with our noble word “allegiance” tell 
us that the last four letters ace “ portmanteau” letters, and should receive 
due stress.—Yours truly, R. STEVENSON. 
Eildonside, Melrose, Roxburghshire. 


cluded one strange contrast. At this date, as throughout spring and 
autumn, birds pass in immense flocks across the Channel and the North 
Sea. Britain and Heligoland are famous in biological annals for the 
numbers of such migrants. Over the straits that divide Madagascaz from 
Africa there is said to be next to no migration; and the reason is not the 
width of the intervening but their depth. The North Sea is 
shallow and the waters east of Madagascar very deep; and it is almost a 
rule that birds migrate freely across shallow waters but not across deep. 
The theory is that where seas are shallow land once was seen, and the 
birds obey an inherited habit. Man can always find some more or less 
plausible explanation for any strange events or fact and doubtless his 
conjecture is sometimes justified; but the migration of birds and indeed 
of butterflies and eels) is not one of the mysteries of which we have been 
given as yet even a tolerably specious explanation. 


waters 


Sleighing Rats 

The latest (and it must be the last to te quoted on this subject) of the 
letters to reach me on the intelligent views of the rat on transport prob- 
lems is the most precise and detailed that I have received. A soldier on 
night duty—at a time and place duly given—saw a ra’ convey a very 
fat bone up a steep bank and when he had reached the level lie on his 
back, holding the bone in his fore paws. One of his coadjutors at once 
gripped him by the tail and sledged him off to the home hole. I must 
confess that this last piece of evidence, shared by more than one observer, 
has finally broken down any tendency to incredulity concerning this 
most intelligent practice of the rat. 


Food Wasters 


Does any deficiency in our rural organisation cause more toss of food 
than the paucity of threshing machines? I watched this week the 
threshing of a stack of wheat which was alive with mice They were 
almost continously emerging long before the stack was half threshed, and 
the numbers increased till the bottom was reached. Thanks to the en- 
circling wire (now insisted upon) few escaped, though dogs grew sick 
and tired of killing them. Now these mice aad beer living exclusively 
on the wheat for some seven months. 1 leave it .o the statisticians to 
estimate what weight of grair a hundred mice will foul or consume in a 
day; but the sum total of consumption during 200 days within such a 
stack as this must make a high percentage. Early threshing gives the 
best assurance of grain preservation, and at present there are not enough 
threshing machines to go round. In the stack in question were no rats. 
Had they the prescience to desert the sinking residence? 


A Retort 


Small children have been working on the farms in their holidays and 
amusing their instructors, if not always pleasing them. One of them, a 
very thin, weedy boy, boasted that he was going into the Navy, upon 
which a companion, not yet in his ‘teens, at once retorted in scorn: 
“They don’t want plywood in the Navy, they want oak.” It seems that 
they had been singing “ Hearts of Oak.” 


In the Garden 


It was a melancholy experience for a very efficient grower of cucumbers 
to be obliged by a drastic order to destroy his pnts when in full bear- 
ing, in order that he might put in tomatoes. though the plants were not yet 


ready. The tomato doubtless is a very useful food in war-time, and the 
cucumber is not. Happily private growers are cultivating more 
than ever before: it has been said that out-of-door tomatoes ripen 


properly in middle England only once in three or four years; but their 
ripening is a virtual certainty if they can be planted close to a wall which 
is open to any prolonged sunlight. Flower-beds in such places should 
be sacrificed; and if bulbs were grown there they will benefit (especially if 
they are tulips) by being taken up. There is little advantage in keeping 
these bulbs out of the earth, but they greatly benefit by being separated 
from the offshoots or subsidiary bulbs. Those—and they are most of us 
—who desire a large onion yield are advised to be careful to disallow 
cracks in the soil of the bed. Such cracks are the favuurite nursery of 
the worst onion pest W. BeacH THomas. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Mussolini Out-manoeuvred 


Memoirs of Ernst Riidiger Prince 
Austria. (Hodder and 





Between Hitler and Mussolini. 
Starhemberg, former Vice-Chancellor of 
Stoughton. 15s.) 

AUSTRIA perished in a three-cornered fight between the Catholic 

party, the Socialists and the Nazis. Prince Starhemberg, who had 

started politics in Hitler’s ranks, and hoped to become a sort of 

Regent on the Horthy model, joined forces first with Dollfuss and 

afterwards with the hapless Schuschnigg. He became the principal 

instrument of the anti-Anschluss policy of Mussolini, from whom 
he obtained money and arms. His rather scrappy reminiscences 
must be read with great reserve wherever he deals with Austrian 

His talks with Mussolini, however, are well supported by 


events. 
what is known of the line taken by the Duce in those years. 

Probably no statesman in Europe was more shocked than 
Mussolini when Nazi assassins murdered Dollfuss in 1934. His 


impassioned denunciations to Starhemberg of Hitler as a “ horrible 
sexual degenerate and a dangerous fool” were certainly heartfelt, no 
less than his definition of National Socialism: “ savage 
barbarism . . . murder and killing, loot and pillage and blackmail 
are all it can produce.” Yet an anxious undertone may be caught 
already. “I cannot always be the only one to march on the 
Brenner.” From this Mood sprang the agreements with Laval and, 
a few months later, the Stresa meeting. 

It is only fair to say that up to then there was nothing wrong 
with the Duce’s vision of the shape of things to come. Possibly, 
thanks to a close study of German rearmament and its aims, he 
was even remarkably accurate in his timing of Hitler’s onslaught on 
Europe. Like many a prophet, however, he was blind to his own 
fate and unable to foresee that by attacking Abyssinia in the teeth 
of British opinion he would be the one to offer Hitler the ideal 
gambit. Prince Starhemberg visited him in 1936, after having 
attended the funeral of King George V, and tried to convey an idea 
of British feeling against him. But Mussolini laughed. “ The 
sanctions are a farce. The English could do nothing else, and that 
is why the whole comedy was staged. . . . It is not in their 
interest to weaken me.” He was still firmly opposed to any 
“ideological bloc” as an obstacle to the rebuilding of the Stresa 
front. But during the same visit the Prince was disturbed to notice, 
for the first time, a definite pro-German trend among certain pro- 
minent Fascists. This did not apply to the Duce himself, who a 
few weeks later, after the occupation of the Rhineland, stressed once 
more the need for a Western coalition against the German menace. 

The fruits of Abyssinia were not long to fall into Hitler’s lap. 
Chancellor Schuschnigg felt that by now Italy was too isolated to 
be relied upon any longer as a screen against Nazi pressure. He 
resolved upon a policy of concessions, and in May sacked the 
“Ttalian party,” i.e. Starhemberg and his friends, from the Govern- 
ment. On July 11th he concluded an agreement with Hitler by 
which Austria became open to Nazi infiltration. By one of his 
astute moves, Hitler had kept the.now powerless Duce informed of 
the negotiations in progress ever since June Sth. 

From this date the collapse of Mussolini’s foreign policy, pursued 
through fifteen years, may be said to begin. Immediately a great 
going to and fro commenced between Rome and Berlin, 
culminating by October in the Berlin-Rome Axis. For Italy, the 
anti-German game was up. Mussolini had gloomily intimated as 
much to the Prince when the iatter, in the vain hope of further 
support, visited him for the last time immediately after his dismissal 
from office. It may be assumed that Italian intervention in the 
Spanish War, the actual motives for which have always remained 
obscure, was in no small part determined. by these events. It will 
be recalled that Franco’s rising started on July 18th, barely a week 
after the conclusion of the Hitler-Schuschnigg agreement. Counting 
on a cheap and prompt success in Spain, Mussolini probably hoped 
to recoup himself to a certain extent for his losses across the Brenner, 
thus strengthening his hand with the democracies, and indirectly 
with Hitler as well. It seems significant that the final negotiations 
for the Axis began on October 18th, when hopes of a lightning 
victory by Franco had faded. In the end, Hitler managed to outwit 
his former antagonist over Spain also. Mussolini found himself 
more frowned upon than ever by democratic opinion, whilst Hitler, 
who had given Franco more decisive, though less blatant, aid, 
gathered all the winds of appeasement in his sails and began happily 
to lay the course for the annexation of Austria. When that event 
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took place in 1938 it marked the grand finale of the Duce’s sub- 
jection. Six years before, Mussolini had rightly foretold to Prince 
Starhemberg that, with a strong Germany on her frontiers, “ Italy 
would cease to be one of the Great Powers of Europe.” 

ALAN ROCK. 


Who Went to Shakespeare’s Plays? 
Shakespeare’s Audience. By Alfred Harbage. (Columbia University 
Press and Milford. 15s. 6d. 

Dr. HARBAGE has given us a brief but concentrated study of the 
audience at the Globe and other London theatres during the half- 
century which followed the first production of Shakespeare’s plays. 
“ I have collected and tried,” he explains in his préface, “ to interpret 
justly the evidence on the size, social composition, behaviour, and 
the aesthetic and intellectual capacity of Shakespeare’s audience.” In 
spite of this rather formidable programme the book proves to be a 
candid, simple and clearly written thesis. His summary of the 
evidence, if it does not go very deep, is clear and reasonable, and 
it is followed by two chapters on “ How many people? ” and “ What 
kind of people? ” 

In answer to the first question Dr. Harbage quotes Johannes de 
Witt’s statement made in 1596 to the effect that the Swan Theatre 
accommodated in its seats three thousand people. He then quotes 
the dimensions of the Fortune as given in the Henslowe Papers, 
and concludes that the latter house had a seating capacity of 1,526 
in the galleries and standing room for 2,344 persons in the yard. 
The figures thus obtained have a bearing on the estimates at which 
the author arrives. A number of points in this chapter are sugges- 
tive, and the reader is given a fair opportunity to agree with or 
dissent from the conclusions reached. 

The seation on “What kind of people?” is full of interest, 
although ji is stronger on the wage-level side than in its appreciation 
of social classes. Good use has been made of recently published 
American material. The note of the price of tobacco is interesting, 
and the author has an accurate view of the part played by Paris 
Garden. The figure of 3d. as the normal expense of hiring a wherry 
from Paul’s Wharf to Westminster seems low compared with the 
sums mentioned in the Naworth household accounts and similar 
sources. In regard to the sums paid by the wealthiest rank of 
theatre patrons the author builds too much upon the items in the 
Calendar of Rutland Papers. A wider survey would have supple- 
mented and corrected these impressions. 

Dr. Harbage does not mention the interesting episode when Sir 
Gelli Meyrick gave forty shillings to the players to put on Richard II 
on the evening before the Essex Rising. The chapter on 
“ Behaviour” has many curious details and reflects the author’s 
balanced judgements. As he suggests, a detailed study of the effect 
of Puritanism on reducing theatre-going among a section of the 
London population would prove valuable. In regard to the attitude 
of the Catholics, Dr. Harbage does not draw the distinction between 
the attendance at the theatre of priests and laymen. In 1617 Sir 
Tobie Mathew was forty-orie, not as the author states “ past fifty,” 
nor was he at that time a priest. ‘ The book in general shows a 
recognition of the family element in theatre-going. The study of 
admission prices is a contribution of real value. 

The author intersperses throughout the volume comments on 
modern American audiences, and makes a number of generalisa- 
tions of varying value. Attention should be drawn to the price of 
this book, which contains, exclusive of the appendix, index and lists 
of works cited, 167 pages of text. Davin MATHEW. 


Czechs and the Nazis 


A German Protectorate : The Czechs under Nazi Rule. 
Grant Duff. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 

Miss SHIELA GRANT DuFF has chosen a tragic theme. The Czechs 
were heavily armed, in full alliance with France and Russia, 
defended by a disciplined and intelligent army, and protected by 
a massif which only treachery or guile could have taken. But in 
the inevitable hour of Nazi assault European statesmanship lacked 
the will to resist aggression. Munich gave the Nazi possession of 
the mountains, and within six months Hitler was sleeping in the 
Hradcany Castle. Thereafter the invaders pursued a twin policy 
of repression and conciliation, and because they were working to a 
military time-table, repression became more marked than concilia- 
tion ; for after Paris would come Moscow, and the new Protectorate 
would be the chief arsenal for war on an Eastern front. 

The heirs of Bismarck think in decades and even in centuries. 
They think of a war so successful that it enables them to share 
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world ascendancy with Japan. They also think of a war in which 


they are compelled to compromise with their adversaries, and so 
secure, for the maturing of their plans, another twenty years of 
uneasy armistice. They cannot take the Bohemian highlands by 


treachery and guile again. They intend to keep them and convince 
the Allied statesmen at a peace conference that Bohemia cannot 
be torn from the Reich, that the Czechs are forgetting their “ kitchen 


language,” and that Prague is essentially a German city. 

So, apart from military needs, an intensive Germanisation goes 
on ; sometimes skilful and often clumsy. Personal elements intrude 
upon scientifically prepared plans. German officials are found 
to be venal and corrupt. German soldiers like the Czechs upon 
whom they are billeted. The Czechs, tough and working under- 


ground, are encouraged by the examples of Yugoslavs and Russians. 
In the end Slavs, of all conditions, will defeat the Teutons 


It is a tragic theme supported by many personal tragedies—of the 
leaders who resigned after the Munich decree; of the men who 
tried to co-operate with the Germans, and then decided to escape 
abroad ; of Hacha, an unimaginative official, driven from one 
wretched situation to another; even of Neurath, once a Foreign 
Minister, who tried to pursue the twin policy of repression and 
conciliation, and was yet displaced by a mere Gestapo chief. 
Tragedy unfurls—in time. Unhappily, Miss Grant Duff dispenses 


with the time-sequence; in her first chapter she mentions the 
“powerful army” which the British have sent “to the Caucasus- 
Persian frontier,” and in her last she mentions for the very first 


time the escape from Prague of Dr. Jaromir Necas. 

This method encourages discursiveness, repetitiveness, and lack of 
emphasis. The reader, for instance, is not shown how the Sokol 
movement gave the Czech people a natural discipline after the 
German entry into Prague, or how the Yugoslav Sokols helped to 
overthrow Prince Paul’s Regency. There is almost no mention of 
the faithful clergy, Catholic and Protestant alike, who remind the 
people, when all is dark, that evil does not endure; it is “of the 
earth earthy,” and the world passes away. They played their part 
when the people heard of the military disaster of Dunkirk, and the 
greater military disaster of Singapore. It is deeply significant that no 
successor has yet been appointed to Cardinal Kaspar, Archbishop 
ot Prague, who died last June. 

Miss Grant Duff’s excursions are not likely to pass 
Where is the authority for the insinuation that the 
French had no share “the anger and disgust with which the 
overwhelming majority the common people of this country 
reacted to the Munich policy? ” The fault, as throughout Europe, 
resided in their leadership. Where, again, is the authority for the 
statement that “there never was anything to prevent a German- 
Russian conflict”? What has become of the geopolitics expounded 
by Haushofer, whose importance Miss Grant Duff elsewhere 
acknowledges? The geopolitician makes German success dependent 
upon a firm understanding with Russia, and we have yet to learn 
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when, or why, the paranoiac Hitler repudiated his tutelage to an 
impersonal Haushofer. 

A German Protectorate is nevertheless a solid, industrious and 
authoritative piece of work. It is well documented. Often it 
assumes in the intelligent lay reader too wide an acquaintance with 
the secondary figures and issues of Czechoslovakia, but it can hardly 
fail to convince him that, once and for all, the Reich authorities 
must be expelled from the highlands of Bohemia. 

J. R. GLorngy BOLTon. 


Proposals for Palestine 


By A. M. Hyamson, with a Foreword by Sir 
7s.) 


Palestine: A Policy. 
Ronald Storrs. (Methuen. 
Mr. HyAMson has credentials which entitle him to a hearing. He 
is a serious student of Jewish history and—a more unusual qualifi- 
cation—he is one of the few British Jews who have held responsible 
positions in the Palestine Civil Service. He has something to pro- 
pose, and the persevering reader will eventually discover what it is, 
though he takes his time in coming to the point. The first ten of 
his eleven chapters deal mainly with fairly well-worn topics—the 
history of Zionism, the origins of the Balfour Declaration, events in 
Palestine since 1918, and the melancholy procession of crises, 
enquiries, reports, conferences and statements of policy. He re- 
tells the story from the standpoint of a Jew who would, he says, 
“describe himself as a Zionist, though perhaps many of his Zionist 
friends would resent the description.” He is certainly at some 
pains to make it clear that he is not as other Zionists. But the 
main features of the situation in Palestine are fairly well known, 
and Mr. Hyamson adds little that is really material to the classic 
exposition of the problem in the introductory chapters of the Peel 
Report. When his policy emerges, it proves to be a combination 
of bi-nationalism and federalism. _ Taking the 1939 White Paper 
as his starting-point, he appears to pre-suppose an _ independent 
Palestine with an Arab majority of about two to one. But why, he 
asks, should this be incompatible with the development of the Jewish 
National Home? Why should not Jews and Arabs live side by 
side as more or less self-contained groups, each enjoying a measure 
of autonomy large enough to give it a full opportunity of self- 
expression? What more could either Jews or Arabs desire? 
But what about the really difficult questions? What about public 
security? What about land policy? Above all, what about immi- 
gration? The problem of the Central Government cannot be 
evaded. Mr. Hyamson’s reply is that the Central Government would 
would 


be responsible to a legislature “im which every citizen 
have equal power,” so that “all Palestinians will be equal.” The 
Peel Report, on the other hand, takes the view that “at any given 


moment there must be either an Arab or a Jewish majority in 
Palestine, and the Government of am independent Palestine freed 
from the Mandate would have to be either an Arab or a Jewish 
Government.” Mr. Hyamson, however, distinguishes between an 


Arab State and a Palestinian State with an Arab majority, and 
suggests that the Jews will, in any case, have nothing to fear. 
Minority rights will be incorporated in the Constitution, and 


assured by a British guarantee. Why, then, should the Jews feel 
insecure? As to immigration (for the Jews the vital issue, and today 
more vital than ever) Mr. Hyamson seems to admit that there 
would be little to choose between an Arab State and a Palestinian 
State with an Arab majority. His suggestion is that the situation 
might be eased if Palestine were to enter into some kind of federal 
relationship with the neighbouring Arab States. There could be no 
fear of Jewish domination in the federated States as a whole, and, 
that fear once removed, the time—he thinks—might come when 
Jewish immigrants would be admitted and even welcomed. Any 
honest attempt to find a way out of the Palestine impasse must 
command respect. Mr. Hyamson has done his best with rather 
intractable material, but on the Jewish side, at all events, he will 
hardly expect an enthusiastic response to his proposals. 
LEONARD STEIN. 


Freud and Jung Now 


The Psychology of C. G. Jung. By Dr. Jolan Jacobi. 
12s.) 
WHEN I was at school the Freud-Jung psychology was new stuff, 
and heady at that. We adolescents devoured Freud; the masters 
to judge from their public utterances) concentrated upon Jung. 
I have since come to the conclusion that the official emphasis upon 
Jung was to distract our attention as far as possible from the absorb- 
ing clinical details of Freud’s sexual analyses. Jung went round 
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with a broad philosophic brush, softening down the crude outlines 
of Freud’s empiricism. He played the Kant to Freud’s Hume ; 
horrified by what seemed to him Freud’s purely destructive scepti- 
out to construct a system in which Freud should be 
contained. Where Freud had written “sex,” Jung wrote “libido ” 
—and now we have Dr. Jacobi explaining that Jung conceived 
“libido” in the same comprehensive sense as “energy” is con- 
ceived in physics. The last trace of extremism in the psychology 
which was once so profoundly subversive is thereby swept away. 

Dr. Jacobi is not only not an extremist; she even avoids con- 
troversy. Of that supreme controversy which clove the New 
Psychology in twain she gives us what I would describe as the 
irreducible minimum. She has a sort of formula: “In contrast 
to the Freudian method, Jung, &c. . .—“Freud is therefore 
mistaken when, &c. . .—“*Not as Freud, for instance, might 
conceive it, but, &c. ” ‘The tremendous stimulus which Freud 
gave to Jung’s thought, the vehement mental collision out of which 
the Jungian theory took shape, are thus ignored by Dr. Jacobi’s 
book. There is a loss of human interest in consequence; I am 
inclined to think that scientific precision suffers a little too. 

There are two main sections to the book. The first, entitled, 
“The Nature and Structure of the Psyche,” is a straightforward 
and painstaking exposition of Jung’s anatomy of the human mind. 
Although not free from unnecessary jargon, it shows clearly how 
Jung conceived the conscious and unconscious elements of mentality, 
and also how he conceived the famous quadruple attributes or 
aspects of the mind—feeling, intuition, sensation and reason. Dr. 
Jacobi makes considerable use of diagrams. These diagrams have 
their comic side—it strains credulity at ‘first glance to see one’s 
“complexes ” represented by a shape like a sea-serpent, half pro- 
truding into the upper air of consciousness, half submerged in the 
nether ocean of the “unconscious *—but as the author modestly 
explains, they are “merely a construction to help our understand- 
ing.” They do help. A brief consultation with the appropriate 
diagram, and one can find one’s way through the intricacies of 
the Jungian “psyche” with the certainty of a man who has just 
taken a compass-reading. 

rhe second part of the book is entitled “ The Practical Applica- 
tion of Jung’s Theory.” In this section Dr. Jacobi endeavours to 
include, not only that side of Jung’s work which corresponds to the 
clinical analyses of Freud, but also the extraordinary sweep of 
Jung’s interests through mythology and archaeology, through the 
world’s literatures and the world’s religions. No abstract or 
résumé could possibly do justice to the catholicity of Jung’s re- 
searches, as they turn from the exercises of Loyola to the Buddhist 
contemplations, or from the culture of the Pueblo Indians to the 
Gnostic Heresy or the poems of Schiller. This I discovered when I 
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was impelled by certain references in Dr. Jacobi’s pages to consul 
the master himself—a copy I had as a school prize of Jung’s 
Psychological Types. 1 found something else at the same time: 
that the master insists far more than the disciple upon the purely 
tentative nature of his conclusions. Dr. Jacobi will, however, have 
performed no small service to her science if her book induce; 
others, as it induced me, to return to the fountain-head and read 
Jung over again. JULIAN HAMMERSLEY. 


Sir Robert Peel 


The Lite and Times of Sir Robert Peel. By Sir Tresham Lever, 


Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuts book, which does not pretend to be a work of detailed 
research, is a sensible, interesting and soberly-written biography of 
Peel. The author has read fairly widely ; his judgement is good, 
his comments shrewd and to the point. The story of Peel’s career 
has been told before, but it bears repetition. It is indeed a sign at 
once of Peel’s greatness and of his limitations that opinion abou 
him has changed very little in the last three generations. Bagehot’s 
short essay on “The Character of Sir Robert Peel’” was written 
in 1856. This essay remains the best commentary on Peel’s career 
Bagehot pointed out that Peel fulfilled the definition of a consti- 
tutional statesman: “the powers of a first-rate man and the creed 
of a second-rate man.” As long as questions “remained the pro- 
perty of first-class intellects ... . Sir Robert Peel was against them 
So soon as these same measures, by the progress of time, the 
striving of understanding, the conversion of receptive minds, 
became the property of second-class intellects, Sir Robert Pee 
became possessed of them also.” Bagehoi also notices a point which 
Sir Tresham Lever overlooks in his estimate of Peel’s achievements 
Peel was fortunate in that nearly all the most important measures 
with which his name is associated were concerned with the reped 
of out-of-date laws. Catholic emancipation and the repeal of the 
corn laws are the most outstanding examples. Peel could see tha 
these measures were necessary, and that existing restrictions wer 
wrong, but “his intellect, admirable in administrative routine 
endlessly fertile in suggestions of detail, was not of the class which 
creates a new idea.” 

It is possible that, in one respect, our own age may find Bagehor’s 
judgement harsh and a little lacking in imagination. Peel’s admini- 
strative powers were of the very highest order. Moreover, thes 
powers extended far beyond “ routine ” to the control of the whok 
machinery of state, the mastery of every great problem of gover- 
ment and the exposition of these problems to the House @ 
Commons. A Prime Minister has to survey a wider field today 
than predecessors a century ago. On the other hand, the busines 
of state is arranged more compactly; there is better secretarial 
assistance and the civil service is, or should be, of greater practical 
help. On a general balance, therefore, Peel’s task was not easier 
than that of a modern Prime Minister in time of peace. Compar 
his record with that of any Prime Minister since Mr. Gladstone; 
compare these records by means of a close reading of the parlia 
mentary debates, and you will understand why Peel obtained hi 
great reputation and why he was able to say that he never propose 
to the Commons a measure which he did not succeed in passin 
through the House. 3. L. Woopwarb. 


Fiction 
Tiger, Tiger. By Max White. (Rich and Cowan. tos. 6d.) 
The Family Pattern. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. (Collins. 9s. 6d 


So They Were Married. By Mabel Constanduros. (John Lane. 8s. 6d 
Penny Lace. By Hilda Lewis. (Jarrolds. ros. 6d.) 

I TAKE it on general evidence that the author of Tiger, Tiger i 
by profession a painter, not a writer; and by lively implicatio 
throughout his book he makes clear his view, shared by most paintet 
that writers would do well not to meddle with painting—not t 
write about it, that is. Making their own reservations, writer 
will have the wit to concede this loose, impracticable principle 
amusing themselves with the self-evident fact that painters jus 
can’t meddle with writing, in the sense that they can’t write. Bu 
the dilemma for us all lies in this: that words, which belong pre 
fessionally to writers, are also humanity’s common change for idea 
as tubes of paint and violin strings are not; so, when Mr. Whit 
wishes to indulge us with some wishful dreaming about a painter! 
life and habits, he has perforce to write. And wisely attempt 
nothing experimental with 2 medium he regards as mere mechanics 
he would be wiser still if, even in moments of cxcitement, he stué 
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Dignity and tradition forbid 
us to shout the merits of 
‘MOORFIELDS’ 

in the big commercial market place. Yet 


occasionally the little bandaged lady tells you 


something of our work. If ever you hear her 


small voice, please help by sending a gift. 


£50,000 needed each year. 












EYE HOSPITAL 








<p 5437 











CLIENT: “Then. [ wish to inelude in my Will a legacy for 
The British and Foreign Bible Society.” 
SOLICITOR: “ Thats an excellent idea. The Bible Society has 


at least four characteristics of an ideal bequest. 
CLIENT: “Well, they?” 
SOLICITOR: “ Its 
circulate the 
conmment,. 
Its record is amazing its inception in 1804 
it has distributed over 532 million volumes. Its 
scope is far-reaching—it broadeasts the Word of 
(cod in 750 languages. 
Its activities can never be superfluous—man will 
always need the Bible.” 
“You 


deserves 


what are 
unchanging—to 
either note or 


definite and 
without 


purposé is 
Seriptures 


since 


CLIENT: express my views exactly. The Society 
a substantial legacy, in addition to one’s 


regular contribution.” 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146, Queen Victoria S‘reet, London, E.C.4. 
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treasured 


nialure, 


A mi 
for its craftsmanship and rarity... 
Braemars, cherished, too, because 
they are so lovely to look at 

and so difficult to replace se 
The Stitch-in- Time Service will help you 
to keep your Braemars in good repair, 
and coupons invested in 

Braemar knitwear or underwear will give 
you a Store of precious possessions 


with a wonderfully long life. 


For details of ‘Stitch-in-Time’ 
Repair Service apply to your 


nearest Braemar stockist. 


BRaznar 


Innes, Henderson & Co. Lid., Hawick, Scotland A 


ee ed 














HOME LIFE 


for 
INCURABLES 


This patient, aged 72, entered 
the Home 22 years ago, with 
joints deformed with rheuma- 
toid arthritis. Formerly a 
teacher, she then became a 
trained nurse to chronic inva- 
lids, and now she herself is a 
chronic and incurable invalid 


A keen knitter, she finds great 
pleasure in knitting for the 
Forces, and wireless, handi- 
crafts and books bring relie 
to constant pain. 

We give REAL HOME LIFE in 
the Home to 100 incurable 
invalids at Streatham, and also 
provide LIFE PENSIONS for 
300 others able to be with 





iriend: or relatives 


War is increasing our expenses, and Legacies 
subscriptions and donations are urgently needed 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL for INCURABLES 


(of the middle class) 


STREATHAM, S.W.15 
Gipsy Hill 1641 





Telephone : 
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x * wD y ‘eo. BY BD x | quite close to those mechanics. “But he knew, too, that any time 

Tit K N kK W é sS& | K OF painting or understanding, that is, if he began to chart humanity 
and paint the unobvicus into recognisable form, well, in such a 
case he did not care to be a painter.” It does seem a little difficult 
to write about painting! “None the less, the conversation with 
| Trevors left him a little confused. It was as if he were not what 
he was if it were not apparent.” Clearly he was just a little con- 


@ fused ; and one would not point to his plight in a less remarkably 
oO endowed person than this astonishingly gifted John Martin, whose 
oyster ever. 





chosen world was, by Mr. White’s account, the most manageable 


Painters will read with gritted teeth, I think, and with some rude 
exclamations, of how this chosen one among them climbed in ten 


} happy years his honourable smooth spiral to the stars: never losing 
. Z L modesty, never deviating from arrogant integrity, never earning a 
really dishonest penny: better still, never becoming involved with 


a bad character, or falling into grievous trouble with women, who, 
nevertheless, manageable characters all, fell for him like apples. He 


just painted and painted, and never wanted more than he could 
get, and always spoke his mind and lived as he chose. And becaiue 
| famous enough, in ten years, to be able, in 1937, to give all his 


earnings to the right side in the Spanish War. Wishful dreaming! 

1960-1970 But the dream is dreamt mostly in France and Spain in the years 

when we all knew and were free of those countries, and as Mr, 

oe on aiideiiseiieant ee —— White follows Mr. Hemingway, at some distance, in his care for 

A Fl LL TRL S7] hk J SECI RIT y statement of visual detail, his tale has an evocative quality that 

ap) ; pleases. He is, moreover, free with disputatious comment on paint- 

Continuously on “tap ”’—— No limit to holdings ing and on character, and in general he manages to be entertaining 
: with his boyish dream of success untarnished. 

The theme of The Family Pattern is implicit in its title, and it is 

a good theme, although—like most good themes—it dates back to 


Repay able at par on the Ist September, 1970, the 














Government reserving the right, on giving three | jhe family pattern of Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel. It might 1 
months’ notice, to redeem at par on or after the also have been a good novel, had it been written with more emphasis 9 
: | on the individualities that make up the Louden family and less on 
lst September, 1960 | the events—taking place between 1890 and 1914—that make up the : 
| pattern. Two sisters, children of a seedy dramatic critic and a sturdy “ 
| country girl—incidentally the best drawn character in the book— . 
* Price of Issue £100 per cent. | make two widely divergent marriage choices. Thomasina marries mn 
stoi — a baronet, and Melita a working-man, a passionate supporter of his r; 
* Payment in full on application, | union. Thereafter all goes ill for Thomasina, ns materially, 17. 
* Subscriptions of £50 or any higher multiple of £50 | whilst the reverse is true for Melita. I commend the author’s careful i 
ill be received until further notice and accurate handling of the class antagonism of the sisters and 22. 
we ° ? their husbands ; this is done without bias, in intelligent objectivity. as 
* Interest 3 per cent. per annum payable half-yearly On the whole, The Family Pattern is likely to Please those readers 26. 
the Ist March and the Ist September who like to be led gently back to days when the war signified . 
= - P Z | something that happened a long way off, in South Africa. 
%* Interest accrues from the date of purchase. Mabel Constanduros has an enormous popularity as the creator 28. 
of one genuinely funny, tiresome old character, Grandma Buggins, 
* Income Tax is deducted at the source from interest | and for Grandma’s sake So They Were Married will probably be 
payments of more than £5 per annum. read by a large number of people, who will find a straightforward ‘ 
: account of family life in a modern suburb, the ups and downs of 2. 
* Bonds are transferable free of stamp duty. | which are enlivened by the lightness and humour of the dialogue. : 
Miss Lewis’s publishers claim, no doubt justly, that “a novel of ; 
Prospectuses and Application Forms the lace trade” has rarely been written. But many a novel has + 
. . been written about work in “ t’mills ” and about the rugged millhand : 
obtainable from all Banks and Stockbrokers who rises to be master. All this is carefully done here, but the 
characters are stock and fail to endow the book with any vitality. 
Disappointing, since in Because I Must the author gave us a really L 
moving piece of descriptive psychology, which should have received ) 
more attention than it did. KaTe O'BRIEN. -_ 
There are also for this security a Post Office Issue and a Trustee ° 
Savings Bank Issue, of which full details can be obtained at any Shorter Notice 
Savings Bank, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank respectively. Night Shift. By Inez Holden. (John Lane. 
For these issues the minimum first subscription is £10, and for The Bells Go Down, Diary of an A.F.S. Man. (Methuen. 5s.) 
subsequent subscriptions the minimum is £5. Maximum sub- THESE two documentaries of life in war-time both have the assured 
scription £1,000. Income Tax is not deducted at the source. interest of good reportage. The conversations at the machines which 
Miss Holden reproduces would explain much about the working 
Ince . classes to th: intellectual Left as de also the unvarnished stories that 
SENS SVE are sees the A.F.S. diarist has to tell. His book is the more unusual and 
— . er o- everything he has to say is of the keenest interest, whether it is about 
BANK OF ENGLAND ISSUE £50 the technique of fire-fighting (or kitten-rescuing, which is all in the 
. day’s work for a Fire Brigade), or whether it is describing the sort 
* SAVINGS BANKS ISSUES cio of people these firemen are, East of Aldgate: their standards and 
their reactions to life in general as well as to the scenes of horror 
* For subsequent subscriptions the minimum is £5 | and danger which made them heroes. It is a pity there is no longer 
a Poetry Bookshop to make a Broadsheet out of the Busman’s Pater- 
| noster: perhaps the author, who is an artist in ordinary life, might & 
i 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE do one himself. 
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CROSSWORD No. 166 


awarded to the sender of the first correct 
opened after noon on Tuesday week 
not later than first post that day and must bear the 


“THE SPECTATOR” 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be 
solution of this week's crossword to be 
Envelopes should be recewed 




















word “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}\d. stamp. Solutions must 
be on the form be and none can be accepted from the U.S.A The solution 
and the name of the winner will be published in the followmg issue.] 
ACROSS 6. Ten, thanks! 
7. And hops! 

1. I've a chill, Ma, he makes out. 8. Scrape. 
9. Come dear by the 6.50 and bring 13. Dan’s asleep by the sea. 

the salad 14. Robert S. Leigh? 
10. Distinguished but powerless 16. Embassy bags? 
1. Such help as one gets in shops? 18. MacGregor’s heath. 
2 Return the clothes and boast. 20. Not quite a definition of chiropody. 
14. “ Now folds the lily all her sweet- 21. Take plenty of time over this 

ness up, And slips into the —— of a. “Te oS - nighted December. Too 

the lake.”” (Tennyson happy, happy tree.”” (Keats.) 


In short about. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 


2 are Ty 1-61.77, 
wads.) " : 3 | 


15. Gives the man in the moon a chance 25 
to get buttered up 

7. A chit from Mr Montagu Norman? 

19. “ The - on the wing.” (Brown- 
ing 

22. House agent's 

23. Employee in 
(4, 2, 4.) 





hindrances. 
reserve. 3 








loiter round my (Tennyson 
The parson’s evidently ready for a 
flutter on the Stock Exchange. 

4. Smith’s prototype 

s. Caroline disguised as 


ms ' 
26. Gin hive (anag 
27. “ Content of spirit must from science 
flow, For ‘tis a attribute to ‘3 
E. . 5 
know (Prior 
28. Sweet substitute for Pollux in com- A 
bination (2 wds 6, §.) Gc! 
A 
DOWN Ls 
el 
1. Have some coffee! 4 
2. “I linger by my shingly bars: I 7 
| 


w 


N |} 


°} 


honeysuckle. 
SOLUTION ON MAY 29th 


The winner of Crossword No. 164 is Miss S. 
Lyttelton Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 16. 





M. Groves, 4, 





How to Build a New and Better Britain 


YOUNG BRITAIN 
AWAKE ! 5 rs. ccn"S U- 


In this book the author discusses without 

dogmatism the problems of the future of British youth. His 

main purpose, however, is t# provoke discussion, erystallize 

opinion, and, under the wgis of a British Youth Association, to 

formulate a real, living and practical national vouth policy. 
CHATERSON LTD 

Emerqency Address 


BURBANK, BARNET LANE, ELSTREE, HERTS 
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rom * 
The R.A.F. Wing 
in Soviet Russia 


5 ja dron 





Sirs, 


It might interest your people that I was with the R.A.F. Wing 


> > T hed the Le ¢ J 
in Soviet Russia Before gomg 1 bad the foresight to purchase 
, } : eel }. 2 7 
4 large supply of Barneys “Pun hbowle. being my special brand of 
tobacco, which I smoked and duly enjoyed in the temperatures which 
— ’ 5° below freezine , 
mere at times z clow freezing point 


Yours faithf lly 


Pii¢ght-Lieut 





(os letters published in the Barneys advertising are 
[ Site spontaneous and can be verified by inspection. 


Barneys 


Barneys is medium and suits the Punc hbow! e is full-streng th, st rong, og and 
pi x n toker of average tastes, irson's eeply satisfying, much favol ired by len 
Pleasure is mild for gent p alat es of action and achievement 2s. Sd ounce. 


(262 Made by john Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne | oO 


COMPANY MEETING 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


THE annual general court of The London Assurance will be held on 
May 2oth at the head office, 1 King William Street, London, E.C. Mr. 
R. Olaf Hambro has stated: The net new life business for 1941 totalled 
£1,143,538. Premium income during the year amounted to £842 
and the fund as at the end of the year at £11,318,486 shows an increase 
of £350,093. The gross interest yield at £4 §s. per cent. shows a reduc- 
tion of 2s. 6d., and the net at £3 3s. Od. per cent. a reduction of 3s. 
The premium income of the fire department at £2,445,928 represents an 
increase of £237,977. The accident department premium income shows 
an increase of £54,027, calling for additional reserve, similarly as in the 
fire department, the amount in this case being £21,610. The amount 
transferred to profit and loss account is £215,015, representing 15.5 per 
cent. of the premium income. Premium income shows a continuing 
advance, the increase this year being £204,787, the total premium income 
being £1,463,853. The profit and loss account shows interest, dividends, 
and rents less income-tax, at £208,690, and this compares with the 
dividends paid to ordinary and preference shareholders of £181,416, 
showing a favourable balance of £27,274. 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


FACTORIES AT FULL CAPACITY 





THE 
Limit 


fifteenth ordinary general meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
ed, will be held on 28th May in London, 

In a statement circulated with the report and accounts, the chairman 

Che Rt. Hon. Lord McGowan, K.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D.) writes: 

As a result of the pressure of the war for more production, our factories 
have worked to capacity throughout the year. The performance of the 
various plants, maintained at a high level, testifies to the excellence of the 
equipment, the standard of maintenance which it is our practice to keep, 
und the technical control. The volume of output to meet demands 
has for a number of products touched new peaks. 

We have continued our basic price policy. It is to approach every 
case with a reluctance to advance the price and not move unless we are 
convinced of the need for a change by the emergence of factors which 
ire likely to be permanent, or unless a change is called for by the general 
symmetry of the price structure for related products. Where the expansion 
of demand and growth of efficiency have made it possible, we have 
made price reductions, notwithstanding all the conditions of war. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITY 

When we look back on the numerous and growing difficulties with 
which our efforts to promote our export trade have been surrounded, 
we are surprised by the degree in which volume has been maintained. 

Our main manufacturing subsidiary or associated companies in the 
British Empire—Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia and New 
Zealand, Canadian Industries, and African Explosives and Industries— 
have continued their successful progress. Within the limitations of 
shipping, exchange resources and locally available materials, they have 
continued to expand their own activities, which like ours have grown 
with the intensity of the war effort. 

Che unprovoked attack by Japan upon the United States and the 
embroilment of the whole of the Far East by the declaration of war on 
the United Nations, has vitally affected our companies in Japan, China 
and Malaya. We had, however, not been unmindful of the risks of 
carrying on business in these areas, and had from time to time in pre- 
ceding years made ample provisions against contingent losses in the 
territories now occupied by the enemy in the Far East, I must, however, 
you, now Japan 1s at the gates of Australia and India, that we have 
large interests, both of revenue and capital nature in those countries, 
th Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia and New Zealand and 


warn 
very 
throu 


[.C.1. (India 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Our research activities during 1941 have again covered a wide field. 
They have embraced problems arising out of new plant conditions brought 
about by war circumstances, such as the substitution of novel raw 
materials for normal ones now unprocurable and the development of 
entirely new products of both present national and possible future 
commercial importance. Our research staffs in this task have been shown 
much original and ingenious thinking, while our readiness to assist 
have been highly appreciated. 


War conditions call for the development of research ideas through 
the semi-technical stage to full scale operation much more rapidly than 
for peace-time, and particular attention has been given to the development 
of new projects. Important materials are now being supplied my pro- 
cesses which not long since were in the hands of the laboratory staffs. 
The company is collaborating with other concerns in this country where 
exchange of technical information appears to be in the national interest, 
and in some instances is voluntarily supplying its technique to industry. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS, 


The total gross income shown in the consolidated income statement 
is £19,956,000, compared with £19,016,000 for 1940. This increase of 
£940,000 is largely to be ascribed to the expansion of our activities. The 
net consolidated income, however, has declined from {6,576,000 to 
£6,243,000, a fall of £333,000. Once again the conversion of an increase 
of £940,000 in gross income into a reduction of £333,000 in net income 
is due to taxation. The net burden from this cause to be borne by the 
company, and its subsidiaries, after allowing for income tax recoverable 
from dividends to stockholders, is £8,762,000, compared with {7,385,000 
last year, or an increase of £1,377,000. The difficulties which flow from 
high taxation, and the drain on cash resources from this and other 
special war-time measures unfortunately still remain. For instance, the 
restriction of our financial resources has not permitted us this year, like 
last year, to write off capital expenditure on air raid precautions against 
The cumulative cost of all air raid precaution expenditure, 


revenue. 
and revenue, to the 31st December, 1941, was over 


both capital 
£3,400,000 

Our interests are indissolubly tied up with those of the nation and 
we have special responsibilities by reason of the magnitude of our 
interests, the national needs for the products we make, and their vital 
importance in war: We shall endeavour fully to discharge them, and I 
am confident that every man and woman associated with the company 


will spare no effort to contribute his or her part 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
One hears little in these days of weight of money in the stock 
markets for the good reason that for the time being large-scale 
requisitionings of American, Canadian and other Empire securities 
have spent their force. As the stimulus from this kind of operation 
must be smaller from now on than in the past two years, markets 
will have to rely on other sources of support. Fortunately, sellers, 
apart from deceased estates, are so few that values are holding up 
remarkably well. In many groups, especially depressed shares with 
long-term recovery prospects, demand still exceeds supply and 
prices move up whenever the buyers are really insistent on filling 
their needs. While these may be early days to be thinking in term, 
of post-war recovery, I am impressed by the argument that it is 
better to be two years too soon than two minutes too late. When 
victory comes, it will be practically impossible to buy recovery 
shares except at very fancy prices. 
STEWARTS AND LLOYDS POSITION 


Although Stewarts and Lloyds, the iron and steel makers, do not 
disclose the amount of their taxation and war damage insurance 
liabilities, it is a safe inference from the 1941 accounts that trading 
results were as good as in 1940. Profits, after tax, &c., were 
£1,752,454, against £1,821,800, and holders of the deferred stock 
get their 124 per cent. dividend for the fifth successive year. Ex. 
cluding a charge against profits of £100,000 for special depreciation, 
earnings on the deferred capital were about 19 per cent. Contin 
gencies reserve receives another substantial allocation and the carry 
forward is raised by £10,186 to £192,875. 1 

From the balance-sheet changes it is plain that this group 
achieved a further expansion of output. There was an increase of 
£775,000 to {4,783,761 in the stock and work in progress item, 
accompanied by a reduction in cash and the emergence of a bank 
loan of £1,000,000, doubtless of the self-liquidating type. At 
45s. 3d. the £1 deferred units offer a yield of 5} per cent., which is 
much below the average on iron and steel equities. 

J. AND P. COATS’ PROSPECTS 

E.P.T., that nightmare of the ordinary shareholder, was re. 
sponsible for the cut in J. and P. Coats’ dividend from Io to 8} per 
cent. In his statement accompanying the latest accounts, Mr. 
J. O. M. Clark tells us that the E.P.T. liability was £1,480,000, so 
that although profits after tax fell last year from £1,860,563 to 
£1,638,339, actual earnings must have exceeded £3,000,000. So long 
as the war lasts the sewing-cotton business will not witness any 
expansion, and stockholders are warned that profits, after allowing 
for 100 per cent. E.P.T., are not likely to cover 10 per cent. on the 
ordinary capital. That is why the directors, whose policy has 
always been prudent, were not prepared to draw on the dividend 
reserve fund to maintain the Io per cent. rate. 


INDIAN BANKING OUTLOOK 


I am not surprised, in spite of the Japanese threat to Calcutta, 
that the bolder type of investor should be examining the possibilities 
of Indian bank shares. Quotations have fallen sharply since last 
December, and in my view have reached levels which may well make 
the shares a good purchase for the long pull. The extent to which 
the banks have already been hit by Japan’s advance varies consider- 
ably. On this score National Bank of India comes out well. This 
institution has no branches farther East than Burma, and so far has 
been compelled to move only from Mandalay and Rangoon. In his 
statement, Mr. R. Langford James warns shareholders that they 
must be prepared for some restriction of trade to and from the 
Bengal ports and the areas they serve, so that earnings this year may 
be somewhat lower than in 1941. The immediate outlook for divi- 
dends is obviously bad, and the rate may fall below the 14 per cent. 
paid last year, but on the long view the recovery prospects are good. 
At £22 the shares are yielding about 7} per cent. on the 1941 divi- 
dend, and about 10 per cent. on the average pre-war dividend. They 
should turn out well for the patient investor. 
/ —o LT — ———« 


THE BANK OF. AUSTRALASIA 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000: Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. Deposits for fixed 
periods received. 
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l)MPANY MEETING 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 





PROFITS MAINTAINED 





THE ordinary general meeting of the National Bank of India, Limited, 


gs held in London on May 12th. 


The following statement by the chairman, Mr. R. Langford James, has 
xen issued to the shareholders with the report and accounts and will be 
uken as read:— 

THE DIRECTORATE 
Since we last met Mr. J. K. Michie has been appointed deputy chair- 
mn of the board and I take this opportunity of expressing our apprecia- 
jon of the services he is rendering to the bank in that capacity. In 
eptember, 1941, we lost a distinguished and highly respected colleague, 
Sir John Hewett, who had been a member of the board since 1915. Sir 
john, who was a great personality, was possessed of outstanding ability. 
fhe value of his service to India and, after he retired from the Civil 
Service, to the companies with which he became connected will not soon 
x forgotten. To fill the place of our old friend we appointed Mr W. G. 
ldy, of Messrs. Wallace Brothers and Co., Limited, to a seat on the 
ward, and we have every reason to congratulate ourselves on securing 
his services. - 
Owing to the war-time uncertainties of the postal service it has again 
en found impossible to complete the 1941 accounts at the usual time 
gd our annual meeting must necessarily be held a few weeks later than 
te normal pre-war date. In my last year’s address to the shareholders 
lexpressed some apprehension as to prospects for 1941. My fears, how- 
eer, in regard to the bank’s results were not justified as the net profits— 
mounting to £437,738—<losely approximate those of the previous year, 
der providing a substantially increased sum for taxation and after 
mking full provision for bad and doubtful debts. 


In order that there should be no undue delay in payment of the 
foal dividend this was again declared in the form of a second interim 
put at the rate of 6 per cent. instead of 8 per cent., reducing the tota 
dividend for the year from 16 per cent.—a rate at which it has stood for 
the past few years—to 14 per cent. 


JAPAN’S ENTRY INTC WAR 


Although circumstances have indicated that pessimism as to the 1941 
wults was not justified it is patent that the entry of Japan into the 
war cannot fail to have repercussions on our business. Up to the 
present we have been relatively fortunate in that, not having any branches 
lather to the east than Burn:a, Rangoon and Mandalay are the only 
places from,which it has been found necessary to move (temporarily we 
both hope and believe But whatever may be the outcome of the 
Japanese effort to penetrate farther to the west it appears obvious that, 
util the allied nations can umpose greater restiaint on the naval activities 
four enemies, trade from and to the Bengal ports and the areas they 
“rve must suffer some restriction, and the same may apply not only to 
wher Indian ports on the Bay of Bengal but tc Ceylon also. 


This being the piesent position shareholders will doubtless approve 
dour having decided, as a measure of prudence, to make a slightly 
maller distribution from the profits which enables us to add £38,000 
the sum carried forward—raising it to £284,253—after allocating 
{50,000 to the pension funds and £70,00. to house property account. 


SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 


With regard to the balance-sheet, the bank’s total liabilities and assets 

we {5,000,000 higher than at the end of the previous year. On the 
labilites side this is almost entirely accounted for by an increase in 
current, fixed deposit, and other accounts, while amongst the assets, cash 
ad bullion appear at £1,000,000 higher, British and Indian Government 
securities are nearly £3,000,000 up, and the figure representing bills of 
tichange shows an increase of £1,700,000 as compared with the previous 
yar. The long period occupied in transit of mails has again swollen 
itis latter item. Discounts, loans receivable, and other sums due to the 
tank appear at £600,000 less. The ratio of the combined items of cash 
ad Government securities to the bank’s total liability on current, fixed 
deposit, and other accounts, is 70 per cent.. which indicates a sound 
position. 


It isa pleasure to pay a tribute to the staff of the bank both at home 

ad overseas who have maintained an efficient service notwithstanding 
te depletion caused by the large number now on duty with His 
Majesty’s Forces which has necessitated their replacement by a less ex- 
mnenced staff. In comsequence an extra strain has been placed on 
NM senior members of the staff remaining with us who have cheerfully 
wercome their difficulties and enabled our business to be carried on with 
little dislocation as possible. Our appreciation of the work of all mem- 
*rs, both old and new is well deserved. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE UNITED MOLASSES COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MR. F. K. KIELBERG’S STATEMENT 


As a convenience to stockholders who, owing to war conditions, may 
not find it possible to attend the company’s annual meeting on May 29th, 
the chairman has circulated in advance to stockholders a copy of the 
statement which would normally have been read at the meeting, as 








| summarised below: 


The directors’ report deals so fully with the figures of the profit and 
loss account and the balance-sheets that I believe stockholders will find 
them self-explanatory. There is, therefore, in existing conditions, little 
that I can usefully add in further explanation of the accounts or in 
elucidation of the company’s activities during the year under review, 
and it would be idle to attempt to forecast the prospects for the current 
year, which depend on conditions so entirely beyond the control of your 
directors. 

In the United Kingdom the company continues to act as agents for 
the Ministry of Supply, under the direction of the Controller of Molasses 
and Industrial Alcohol. 

The extension of the war to the Far East has still further curtailed the 
company’s field of activities and has brought the company’s business in 
that part of the world to a complete standstill. No news has been received 
from our subsidiary companies in China and Java since the Japanese 
occupation of Shanghai, Hongkong and the Netherlands East Indies. 

The original cost of the company’s assets in the areas now overrun 


|or threatened by the Japanese amounted to over £1,250,000, but, as 


| East Indies. 


mentioned in the previous report of the directors, the fixed assets had 
already been written off by the end of 1940 and the remainder of the 
company’s investments in China, Java and India has in the meantime 
also been fully provided for. 

The company’s fleet of tankers continues to operate under charter to 
the Ministry of War Transport. Losses suffered during the year were 
not severe and I am happy to be able to state that the tonnage acquired 
from the outbreak of war up to December 31st, 1941, exceeded the total 
tonnage lost by the company during the same period. 

I should also like to take this opportunity to express our sympathy 
and good wishes to our many friends in China and the Netherlands 
We look forward to the day when we shill be able to 


| co-operate with them in repairing some of the ravages which the war 
‘has inflicted upon their countries. 
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